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| AMERICANIZATION 


A Pressing Problem 
"THe following. textbooks have been prepared by 


teachers who have had successful experience in 
teaching immigrants. They take into account the 
handicaps and needs of those who are ignorant of our 
language and our customs and they aim to inspire a 
respect for our laws and loyalty to our flag. 
































Houghton’s First Lessons in English provides Sharpe’s Plain Facts for Future Citizens. Written 
the first steps in teaching adult foreigners to for immigrants with a slight knowledge of 
speak, read and write English. It also teaches English, this book is filled with useful in- 
them something about spelling, letter writing, formation. It teaches the immigrant to 
geography, history, civics, accounting, mak- respect individual rights and public law and 
ing out bills, checks, etc.; and furnishes them order; it inculcates civic pride and at the end 
with some useful general information about it gives instruction on naturalization, the 
this country. qualifications for admission to citizenship, the 


; E duties of American citizens, etc. 
Houghton’s Second Book in English for For- 


eigners in Evening Schools is intended for 
foreigners who can read and write very sim- 
ple English. Information is provided regard- 


Austin’s Lessons in English for Foreign Women 
teaches foreign women to speak and read Eng- 
lish, and is designed especially for use in even- 


ing naturalization papers, “Help Wanted” : wel 
5 tie ing schools and Settlement work. The book 


i advertisements, time tables, insurance, etc. “ee . ' 

teaches foreign women some of the things 
Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners is adapted that they should know and do, how they 
especially for young girls of foreign birth, and should bring up their children and take care 
is designed to enable them in.a short time to | of their homes, and how they should benefit 
read English, and help them to become ac- from the advantageous opportunities around 

quainted with their American environment. them. 

Richman & Wallach’s Good Citizenship. A book 





for young people which teaches the respon- 
sibilities and privileges and duties they have 
in regard to the home, the school, the neigh- 
borhood, the city and the state. 
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“HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 
of the Newton, Mass., High Schools 





Textbooks in patriotism, 
civics and literature for the 














b |Home and Quntry grammar grades. | 

i Readers 

| ip te eel) THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR © 
ht) AMERICANIZATION 
Four volumes, each with colored 
frontispiece and sixteen full- | 
page pictures. } 
~N Books I, Il, III and IV (for 5th, | 
S atneoeo 6th, 7th and sth school years). 














Each 75 cents. 


Here is your chance to teach 
Americanism by distributing 


the subject-matter over fou —— 
J A Y TEBE The oma 








years and not giving too much : 
at one time. A _ “patriotic Home and Guntry 
Readers fj 





reader’ that is nothing else 
produces patriotic indigestion ; 
the pupils tire of the subject. 
| The Home and Country books 
| are comprehensive grammar- 
| 
| 
| 
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school readers in which the 
Americanization motive has 
not been allowed to over- 
shadow the quality of the \ 
literature. They are not war 
books. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Minnesota. 


Two of the first tests in this serles are intended 
for group intelligence testing in the elementary 
schools and one for testing both intelligence and 
achievement in reading at the same time. The 
tests are theoretically and practically sound in 
every detail, scientifically constructed, and ac- 
curately standardized. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
1. The age norms and grade standards are based 


{ on the very extensive use of the test in large 
| cities, small towns, and one-room rural 
schools. 


2. They can be given in thirty minutes. 
3. They are suitable to pupils of different ages 
and conditions. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
They are based on the best of the army tests. 
». They can be used by the average teacher to 
increase the efficiency of her work. 
6. They can test an entire class at once. 
7. They have clever scoring keys which make 
| the answers either right or wrong. 
| Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 1 (81.40 net 
| per package of 25). Scoring Key for Sigma 1 (5 cents net). 
| Intelligence Examination, Delta 1 (81.50 net per package of 
25). Scoring Key for Delta 1 (15 cents net). 
| Intelligence Examination, Delta 2 ($1.50 net per package of 
| 


ne 


25). Scoring Key for Delta 2 (10 cents net). 
Manual of Directions (35 cents net). 
Sample Set (75 cents postpaid), 


Complete information regarding these tests will be 
furnished on request. 


mm 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 
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United States Bureau of Education. 


cooperation. 


years old. 


McCREADY’S RURAL SCIENCE READER 


This is the first volume in the Rural Education Series under the general 
editorship of Dr. Harold W. Foght, recently Chief of the Rural Division of the 


The book develops respect for rural life, is filled with helpful suggestions for 
enlarging and enriching its resources, 


and fosters the community spirit of 


No rural or village school that uses it can escape its vivifying influence. It 
will make better teachers and better citizens. 


Beautifully illustrated, and suited to the needs of pupils from ten to thirteen 


WELLS AND HART’S ALGEBRA 


Thirteen states adopt algebras for exclusive use in High Schools. Wells and 
Hart is the official book in eight of these states. No other algebra has more 
than one state adoption. The Wells and Hart Algebra has more state adoptions 
than all the other algebras combined. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(1) 


BY FRANK M. RICH 


GREAT MINDS RUN IN THE SAME CHANNEL. 

The story is told of a foolish fellow who stood 
by a group of farmers when they were discussing 
the loss of an ass. The ass had strayed away 
several days before, and though they had looked 
high and low, its whereabouts remained a mys- 
tery. Finally the half-wit started off.. “I can 
find your ass!” he promised. 

Sure enough, in a few minutes he came back 
leading the animal. “How did you do it, 
Simon?” they asked. 

“Well,” said Simon, “I stopped and thought: 
‘Where would I go, if I was an ass?’ and I went 
there, and I found him!” 

The joke is not all on Simon, however, for 
it is by a painstaking study of the mental make- 
up of the lower creatures and of abnormal minds 
that wise men have been able to cast more real 
light on their own psychology in the last few 
years than had been done previously in all the 
years that preceded. 

For until recently the methods used in mental 
science were essentially the same as those used 
by the ancient Greeks in physical investigations. 
When a question came up that somebody wished 
to settle—as, for instance, whether Zeus rained 
new rain each time, or called back some of the 


old and used it over—they called a general meet- 


ing, heard the best speakers on both sides, then 
put the matter to a vote. The winning opinion 
was declared to be the truth. Whatever re- 
search or reasoning they used thereafter was 
merely to bolster up this preconceived view. 
The inductive, modern method is, of course, 
the reverse process, in mental as in physical sci- 
ence. We perform experiments and collect evi- 
dence first, then form tentative conclusions which 
give us a basis for new experiments and better 
conclusions, and so on. The science of cha.- 
acter study is still in its infancy. The investiga- 
tions are few and the evidence collected scanty. 
There are thousands of anomalies still unex- 
plained, thousands more that we cannot cure. 


But the big stride has been made. We see 
that law reigns in the psychic asin the material 
world. Phenomena, however puzzling, are the 


definite results of definite causes. If some peo- 
ple feel mysterious influences, hear voices, thrill 
with electric shocks of mysterious origin; if 
others persist in believing that some one is a!- 


ways persecuting them; if people of deeply moral 
sensibilities are often harassed and distressed 
by grossly sexual thoughts; if the deaf are 
naturally suspicious; if the weak and inefficient 
are prone to be self-assertive, bombastic, ego- 
tistical; or at least fond of attracting attention 
by peculiar dress, speech and mannerisms; if 
there is an age-long conflict between son-in-law 
and mother-in-law; if neurotics tend to marry 
near relatives; if there is anything in dreams, 
“hunches,” forebodings; if individuals persist in 
stealing articles they do not want, in the face 
of frequent humiliation and punishment, and so 
on and so on, we may be sure there is a reason 
for it, and with the reason, often a remedy. 
Fortunately-the reasons and remedies are not al- 
The light modern science 
seems to throw upon them is surely worth con- 
sidering. Such questions as these and many 
others like them will be taken up from day to day 
in the articles that follow. 

HOW MIND TINKERS GET AT THE WORKS. 

If all, or eventhe greater part of the mind lay 
open to the plain view of the owner, it would 
not be difficult to account for what men do and 


together unknown. 


think. It would be a simple matter of going 
from sensation to observation, memory, judg- 
ment, etc., as the old psychologies taught. Sut 
the mind is like an iceberg. Nine-tenths of it 


is submerged—hidden even from the _ subject 
himself; and the deep currents that surge 
around the bottom may move it in direct oppo- 
sition to the winds and waves above. What 
effect have calm observation and reason when 
the whole sub-conscious mind is filled with 
strange fears, anguishes, impulsations, and de- 
personalizations? Indeed, what effect has any 
cold intellectual judgment compared with what 
an individual profoundly feels and wants? Any 
analysis of an individual character must get be- 
low the surface and locate and disclose in a pa- 
tient’s mind things that are unknown even to 
the patient himself. This is the problem of 
psycho-analysis, the exploration of the uncon- 
scious mind. 

A hint as to the nature of unconscious thought 
may be got by concealing oneself near a child 
of three, and observing what it says when it 
talks to itself at play. A clever person can often 
put together a rather complete and consistent 
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account of that child’s interests and experience. 
Here jumbled up in this hodge-podge of chatter, 
are the elements that make up the raw materiais 
of thought—names of people, scraps of conversa- 
tion, half understood expressions, bits of poetry 
and music, fancies, vaporings—a pile of chips— 
as it were that give a clue to the kind and quan- 
tity of the material from which they come. 

Let the stranger show himself, however, an1 
the child shuts up like a clam, and it is difficult 
to get him to speak, let alone persuading him to 
goon with his reverie. From the very earliest 
childhood there is this conflict between the 
random ideas that well up from the unconscious 
depths and a force which tends to repress them. 

This repressive and selective tendency, called 
the endo-psychic censor, becomes more and more 
discriminating as time goes on and the individual 
develops. A vast number of crude primitive 
thoughts and impulses, especially those con- 
nected with pain and embarrassment, are effectu- 
ally kept out of consciousness. We smile at the 
apparent quick wit with which a child changes the 
subject when his own faults are mentioned. The 
change of subject is not so much due to wit as 
to the fact that the censor refuses to let his 
serenity of consciousness be disturbed with these 
annoyances. 
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Though the endo-psychic censor shields con- 
sciousness from the contemplation of many dis- 
agreeable experiences, the experiences them- 
selves are not destroyed, but all exist in the un- 
conscious ready to spring out through some un- 
derground passage when anything weakens the 
bars that confine them. Here lie the causes >I 
“queer feelings,” nameless dreads, hysterias, 
and other neuropathic phenomena, puzzling 
to the victim as to his fellows. The first stev 
in treatment is to locate the difficulty, then if 
possible to reconstruct the experience connected 
with it so that a sense of power over it replaces 
the helpless horror that has done the mischief. 

The contents of the unconscious mind can be 
explored through four different channels. One 15 
to train the subject to disregard the endo-psychic 
censor during the diagnosis, and chatter at ran- 
dom like a child of three. Another is to watch 
and report the lapses and thoughtless acts which 
all people exhibit from time to time uncon- 
sciously. Another is to study and interpret those 
cartoon-like manifestations of the unconscious 
that appear in dreams. A fourth method of col- 
lecting information is to furnish lists of words, 
etc., and study the first sudden reactions that 
these ideas arouse. We shall take up these 
more in detail later. 
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OUR FIRST SCHOOL GARDEN 


(Founded upon facts.) 


A GARDEN PLAY FOR AN 8TH GRADE (OR 
7TH). 


Four Acts. 

Characters—Seventeen (more or less if desired). 

Teacher: Miss Morris. 

Garden Instructor: Mr. Snow. 

Mother of Harry and Margaret: Mrs. Roy. 

Pupils: Harry, Ernest, Carl, George, Edward, Herbert, 
Fred, Clarence, Margaret, Marion, Pauline, Mary, 
Gladys, Gertrude. 

[Between acts Folk Dancing or a display of talent by 
various pupils may be given.] 


ACT I. 
In February. 


(Teacher at desk writing. Pupils enter with books 
in hand,—take seats and study. A bell rings. Teacher 
stands.) 

Miss Morris—Class, it is a cold, snowy, winter day 
outside, but I want to have a real “summery” time for a 
few moments. Let us imagine ourselves walking in a 
beautiful garden upon a warm day in June. As we 
walk along the paths there are green vegetables growing 
all about us—a bed of lettuce here, a field of corn there, 
radishes on one side, Swiss chard on the other with 
flowers around the edges or at the ends of the beds. 
There are beds and beds of green growing vegetables— 
nearly a hundred different plots, I should say, with 
tomatoes, beans, peas and almost everything you can 
think of that we like to see upon our tables when we are 
hungry for dinner. Upon a hill nearby is a school- 
house, and we hear a bell ring. Soon, fifty or more chil- 
dren, just like you, come running down the hill with hoes, 
spades, trowels and watering pots. They laugh and talk 


as they come—some sing. They run along the different 
paths and stop at different plots. Some drop onto all 
fours and begin to weed vigorously; some fill their 
watering pots and sprinkle their beds; many stoop or 
kneel and dig about the plants. We can almost hear the 
plants rejoice at this invasion and can imagine we see 
them grow. We hear merry voices—a shout of: “Oh, 
see my big radish!” “The worms have eaten off one of 
my turnip tops.” “Here is a carrot worm on my car- 
rots!” “I pulled enough radishes to make two bunches 
and I got four head of lettuce yesterday and sold them 
to a neighbor for thirty cents!” 

(Pause. ) 

Now, boys and girls, are you in that garden with me? 

Pupils—Yes, Miss Morris. 

Harry—Can’t we have a school garden just like that? 

Miss Morris—It takes money to get the land plowed, 
money to buy the seed and money to hire an instructor to 
show us how. 

Pupils—We can earn it. 

Miss Morris—But the ladies of the Nashua Woman’s 
Club are interested in the boys and girls of our city and 
Mrs. Blunt, who has charge of the Educational Depart- 
ment, called me to the telephone this recess and told me 
that they would make it possible for us to have school 
gardens at the Arlington Street School. 

(Pupils clap hands and say “Goody.”) 

But there is hard work in a garden and only those who 
really are willing to work should have one. You will 
have to dig, water and weed to make your garden grow, 
but whatever you raise will be yours to use at home or 
sell. How many would like a garden? Remember, it 
means care all the summer through. 


(All raise hands.) 
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Mr. Snow has been hired to instruct us. He will come 
and start us when the ground is plowed in May. Talk 
this over at home and remember it means work. How 
shameful it would be to allow the Nashua Woman’s Club 
to-spend money upon us if we did not do our part. Any- 
one who really is in earnest may have a garden. Now 
you may pass to the stereopticon room for your 
illustrated geography lesson. 


(Pupils pass out.) 


ACT II, 
In May. 


(Teacher at desk. Children come into schoolroom 
with shovels, remove hats as they enter. A group 
saunter up to desk.) 

Pupils—Good afternoon, Miss Morris. 

Miss Morris—Good 
prepared to work. 

Ernest—Say, it’s kinder hot! 

Miss Morris—Can you spell kinder, John? 

Ernest—Sure, K-I-N-D-E-R. 

Herbert—Mary’s kind, you are kinder, but I’m kindest 
to my pets. 

Ernest—Aw, I know what you want. It was on my 
paper in red ink last week. Kinder—red ink line. Bet- 
ter say rather or somewhat. It’s rather warm, Miss 
Morris. 

Miss Morris—Fine! I’m glad the red ink was noticed. 
I wish you'd practice the corrections oftener. Now 
place your shovels in the dressing room and go to 
your seats. 

Carl—Can’t we go out for all the afternoon? 

Miss Morris—You may go out each day this week af 
three. After that all the work must be done before or 
after school and at recess. Mr. Snow has had the 
ground plowed and will soon be here to set you to work. 

(Mr. Snow raps, then walks in.) 

Good afternoon, Mr. Snow, we are delighted to have 
you come to start us in the garden today. Class, this 
is Mr. Snow, our garden instructor. 

Class (all stand)—Good afternoon, Mr. Snow. 


afternoon, boys. I see you are 


Mr. Snow—Good afternoon. Are you all ready for 
work? 
Class—Yes, Mr. Snow. (Class sit.) 


Mr. Snow—Perhaps it will be well to give you a little 
talk on germination first. 





The seed 
Miss Morris—Excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Snow, 
but I wonder who can define germination ? 

George—The German nation is a nation in Europe that 


tried to lick everybody; it was ruled by a geyser. 


Miss Morris—Spell Germination and Kaiser. 
Marion—G-e-r-m-a-n N-a-t-i-o-n. 
Edward—G-e-y-s-e-r. 


(Hands raised.) 

Miss Morris—Please write in your note books G-e-r- 
m-a-n N-a-t-i-o-n (teacher spells) then g-e-r-m-i-n-a- 
t-i-o-n, K-a-i-s-e-r, then g-e-y-s-e-r. We 
stop for study of words now. Look them up 
The German 
to tell you about. Germination 
(spelling) means the growth of a seed into a plant. Now, 
Mr. Snow. 

Mr. Snow—Inside every seed is a tiny little plant. Let 
us take the bean for an illustration. When you get 
home you might be interested to soak a bean and take it 
to pieces to examine the different parts. You will first 
remove the outside skin, which is thin and tough and 
protects the little plant within. Notice three parts—the 
stem, the thickened seed leaves, and the little bud ready 
to push out and form the vine. Perhaps you learned in 
the lower grades what the thick seed leaves are for? 


Kaiser, won't 
for the 
language lesson tomorrow. Nation is not 


what Mr. Snow wishes 


257 


Gertrude (raising hand)—To feed the plants until 
the plant has roots. 

Mr. Snow—Correct. Now, all seeds must have three 
things to make them germinate: warmth, air, and mois- 
ture. Some seeds need more heat and others less. For 
example, cabbage and lettuce for best results must have 
an average of 55°. During the day the temperature 
may be 70° and at night 45°, while the pepper plant and 
the tomato need an average of 75°, at night the tempera- 
ture may go to 60° and in the daytime to 90°. To germ- 
inate seeds we must have air and moisture in the soil and 
the soil must be well drained. We'll have more abont 
that later. Next winter you might study germination by 
starting seeds in boxes. It is interesting, and 
really the growth of a seed is a wonderful miracle. 1 
will teach you dry farming—that is, we will cultivate or 
keep the soil stirred on the surface and that will keep 
the moisture in and you won't need to water the garden 
—only just let it rain. 

We might as well begin to lay out the beds. I will take 
the boys down and the girls may go next time, when 
they each will be assigned a plot. 


very 


The boys can stake 
out the lots better as they can tramp over the plowed 
ground more easily. 

Miss Morris—Girls, pass to Miss Hills’ room, and boys, 
pass to the garden with your spades. But first, boys, 
please remove these chairs as the girls wish to practice a 
new folk dance this recess. 

(Platform is cleared and the girls come back and have 
a folk dance, Reap the Flax.) 


ACT Ill. 


(A mother sits 
looking at clock.) 

Mrs. Roy—I wonder why Margaret and Harry are so 
late home from school. I do hope nothing has happened 
‘o them. Oh, here’s Harry and his chums now. 


in a rocking chair embroidering; 


Harry—Hello, mother. Gee, but I’m tired and hun- 
gry! Can we have some cookies? 

Mrs. Roy—Certainly, help yourselves. Come in, boys. 
Are you all tired? You must have been playing foot- 
ball. 

Harry—No, it’s the garden. Mr. Snow and Miss 
Morris took us down into that plowed ground and 


worked us like a pack of Dagoes. 
Mrs. Roy 
Harry 


Where were the girls? 

Oh, Miss Hills took care of them until school 

closed, then she and they came down to see us sweat. 
Carl—We had to whittle sticks to drive down to mark 

the paths and lots and run strings along to keep the paths 

straight—then when staked we 

one, two foot wide down 


it was all stringed and 
were told to shovel the paths 
the middle. 
Herbert—One 
Fred—One a foot wide down the east side, then foot- 
wide paths all crosswise so there would be thirty plots 
each to be divided into two, making sixty. 
Herbert 


a foot wide down the west side. 


Say, I nearly died laughing. A bunch of us 
and sat down by the 
side path to rest, leaving half a dozen poor fellows dig- 
ging away, when Miss Morris, who was at the other end 
of the garden, spied us and came smiling toward us as if 
she was going to treat on fudge—but somehow we boys 
didn’t seem to be hankerin’ for fudge; 
onto our legs and got busy. The teachers just laughed. 

Clarence—We finished the paths today and drove 
numbered stakes into each plot and teacher gave us our 
numbers. Then all the boys and girls began shaking out 
the witch grass Gee, it was tough work! One 
girl cried and we boys finished hers for her. Danie told 
Miss Morris his plot to plant. It 


She took his 


fellers got tired before we began 


we all crawled 


sods. 


was all done, ready 


looked lovely and smooth, so she tested it. 














fork and pushed it way down into the middle of his lot 
and brought up a bunch of old witch grass bigger’n my 
head. Everybody shouted and the rest of us boys de- 
cided to work awhile longer before she tested ours. 

Mrs. Roy—What are you going to plant? 

Harry—Oh, lots of things. We've got books we drew 
a plan of our garden in and we are to keep an account of 
everything we raise, how much it sells for, or the market 
value. I’m going to buy a bike with what I make. 

Carl—I'll buy an automobile, I guess, or build a club 
house. I don’t know which. 

Mrs. Roy—Don’t be too previous. But 
going to plant? 

Fred—-Here’s my 
rows. (Reads First we plant a row of 
Swiss chard and lettuce—then a row of carrots and rad- 
ishes—then and 
beets and radishes— 
one of peas—two of 
den, eh? 

(Harry takes book and tosses into Mrs. Roy's lap.) 

Harry—Come on, boys 
got the school football. 

(Enter girls. Harry bumps into sister as he goes 
by her and says) :— 


what are you 


boc yk, 


Mrs. 
} 


book. ) 


Roy. There are ele\ en 


from 


beets radishes—onions and_ radishes— 


then onions—two 


rows of parsnips, 


beans and then carrots. Some gar- 


let’s practice football. I’ve 


Harry—You’re a healthy farmer, you are! You ain't 
got the muscle of a jelly fish. A great garden you'll 
have! 

Margaret—Oh, you think you're’ smart! Teacher 


didn’t have to chase me up to make me work. My gar- 
den’ll be better’n yours, see if it ain’t! 

Mrs. Roy (as girls enter) 
her chums. 
farming? 

Girls—Oh, it’s fun! 

Margaret—You should have seen _ those 
shovel sods with coal shovels. (Laughs.) The teachers 
laughed until they cried once. I don’t know what they 
were laughing at, but the boys were awfully funny! 

(Looking into cookie pail.) 

Say, ma, Harry’s taken all the cookies! 

Mother—Well, 
You may pass those around. 

(Margaret passes cakes.) 


Here come my girl and 
How do you do, girls? How do you like 


boys try to 


there are some cakes in the jar. 


Marion—We’re going to learn crop rotation and plant 
lettuce and Swiss chard all The 
lettuce comes up first and we pull that, and the Swiss 
chard keeps coming all summer. 

Margaret—That’s called crop 
kinder high soundin’? 

Mrs. Roy—Margaret, I do wish you'd be more careful 
of your English. 

Gertrude—I found four white grubs with brown heads 
in my lot. Mr. Snow said they were the grub of the 
June beetle. They eat grass roots and that is what 
makes the brown patches on our lawns. 

Gladys—He showed me a wire worm. It will eat car; 
rots before it touches anything else. Sometimes people 
plant carrots just to please the wire worm—it keeps him 
good natured so he won't trouble other vegetables. 

Pauline—I found a cut worm and if they eat off my 
plants I'll feed them on bran soaked in molasses and 
Paris green. That will keep them still. 

Mary—Say, Mrs. Roy, it’s lovely down there back of 
the schoolhouse. Birds are singing all about us. My 
brother has discovered a thrush’s nest with five eggs in 
it. The mother bird is real tame. We creep up to her 
and she stays right on the nest. It is about six inches 
from the ground. Miss Morris went one morning with 
some worms and she ate three right out of her hand! 

Mrs. Roy—I think I should like to go to school, too. | 
certainly shall visit your garden soon. 


jumbled up in a row. 


rotation. Ain’t that 
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Margaret—Come on, girls, let's play with the school 
tennis balls, Teacher let me bring them home. 

(They go out tossing balis.) 

Mrs. Roy—How different schools are from what they 
were when I went to school. The children are so much 
farther advanced than I was at their age, and they are so 
happy in their school work—and well, too. Margaret 
says that about every forty minutes the teacher gives 
1em lively exercise with windows 
work in thei 


sleepy or stupid. 


t 

t open 
pen, 

, 

i 


ively lessons. They don’t have time to 


I remember how sleepy I got in school 





some days and once I slept fifteen minutes | 


noticed me. I am glad they attend 


children so carefully. Children are such active 
\ 1 misc + + + . +17 
Vell, I must go out and get supper, for they wi 





home hungry. 
ACT IV. 
In Septe € 
School Assembled Fa 
Miss Morris—All summer many of you have proven 
very faithful to the garden work. I really have enjoyed 
meeting you twice a week. What do you think of garden 


york now? 
Harry 


I might have got something out of my 


I think if we'd learned how to a swamp 





It rained 


so much my garden was mud all the time and_ things 
grow. I got a few radishes and a handful of 


that’s all 


wouldn't 


ac 1 s)~ ’ , + + . 
peas II—25 cents’ worth. I can’t buy a bicycle this 
year, but I'd like to try again. The reason I didn’t come 


to the gardens after the first of August was because I 


had no garden to come to. 
Herbert 


My garden at the other end, where it wasn't 


so wet, did fairly well at first. I got several bunches of 


and | 


some good turnips and carrots, but 


radishes, a few peas and beans should have had 


someone began to 
steal, and just as I would be ready to pull them I'd find 
them gone. 
(Several nod heads.) 

Girls—Mine, too! 

Edward—My school garden would have done well, only 
the ground got sour and mouldy, it was so wet. 

Miss Morris—Yes, Edward, you 
you were so faithful. 

Edward—Me 
at home. 

Miss Morris —Who? 

Edward—Clarence and I. 

Teacher—Tell us about your home garden. 

Edward—My garden was in Clarence’s yard beside his. 
I had corn, squash, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
turnips and beets. The cucumbers didn’t do well, but I 


got something from all the others. I had quite a lot of 
They 


1 


nearly won a prize, 


and Clarence Dane had a good garden 


string beans, 


flowers—petunias, pansies, mignonette and asters. 
did better than the vegetables. 

Miss Morris—What was your home garden, Clarence? 

Clarence—I raised about the same as Edward, only I 
thought my beets were weeds when they first started and 
hoed them nearly all up, so I got just three beets. (AI 
laugh.) We had lots of fun, though. We built a fire out 
in the field and cooked some of our vegetables for a pic- 
nic dinner one day. They were good, too. 

Pauline—I wish we could have gardens aonther year, 


only where things wouldn't get stolen and where the 
ground didn’t mould. 
Carl—They have home gardens connected with the 


school where my cousin goes in Laconia and offer prizes. 
I think maybe I’d win a prize if we did, because then my 
mother’d get after me and make me attend to it so l 
couldn’t shirk. I like it, anyhow, only when there’s a 
baseball game on. 





ee 
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Miss Morris—George, you were faithful until your 
garden had nothing in it. " 

Fred—Miss Morris, George is a born farmer. He has 
a peach of a garden at home. 

Miss Morris—What kind of a garden, Fred? 

Fred—A—er—a luxuriant garden. 

Miss Morris—That’s better. (Sighing aside) Oh, dear, 
if these children only would talk as well as they know. 
Tell us about your garden, George. 

George—I planted about half an acre with nearly all 
kinds of vegetables. They all did well excepting the 
potatoes and cucumbers. Some of the kidney beans 
rusted, but the pole beans did fine. I had lots of corn and 
plenty of carrots, turnips, beets, squash and parsnips. I 
should have had better luck if it hadn’t rained so much. 

Miss Morris—I'm glad to hear such a fine report. 

Gladys—Harry sang a real nice song one day when he 
came and found all his vegetables pulled up. We've 
added more to it, and really it’s a fine song. 

Miss Morris—I should like to hear it. Won't you all 
sing it to me? 

Gladys—All right. Won't you play for us? The tune 
is “The Dutch Warbler.” 

(Teacher goes to piano.) 

All sing :— 
Oh, where, oh, where is my garden stuff gone? 
Oh, where, oh, where can it be? 
There were radishes, carrots and turnips and peas, 
But now they’ve been taken by thieves. 
Never mind, my dear friends, we should never say fail, 
We must still work and toil and dig, 
For then we'll be healthy and hearty and hale, 
And do what we will when we're big. 


Tra-la-la, etc. 


We are grateful to you, my dear friends, you were kind 
To start us along the right way. 

We'll do better and raise a good crop next time; 

We think that the gardens did pay, 

For we learned how the farmer with nature contends, 


We have tearned. what to do and what not, 
In the spring we do hope that our knowledge extends 
Until we shall see some fine crops. 


Tral-la-la, etc. 


Miss Morris—I didn’t know I had such first class poets. 
But about the prizes. The girls won them all! 

Harry—Miss Morris, we fellers couldn’t stick to noth- 
ing after the garden failed, so we stuck to baseball. . Give 
us a fair show and we'll win. If we had a _ garden 
where it didn’t fain all the time and where thieves didn’t 
break through and steal we'd win, see if we didn't. 

Miss Morris—Margaret, you won the Arlington 
Street's first prize. Wouldn't you like to thank the 
Woman’s Club in behalf of the class? 

Margaret—Yes, Miss Morris. I have written them a 
letter. (Reads.) 

Ladies of the Nashua Woman’s Club: The gar- 
dens were a source of great pleasure to me this 
summer and I know they were to nearly all. We have 
learned many things which we had never thought of be- 
fore. Instead of being discouraged we feel an interest 
and a great desire to try it again under different or more 
favorable conditions. 

I wish to thank you for myself and the entire class for 
your interest in us and for the money you expended upon 
the Arlington Street School gardens. 

And to Mrs. Blunt, who visited our schools, and who 
showed such a kindly interest in us all, we wish to ex- 
press our warmest appreciation. 

We really feel it paid. Our experience is worth more 
than you can know. 

Please accept our heartiest thanks. When we are 
grown up and become members of the Woman's Club 
may we be as public-spirited as you are, and may we be 
able to accomplish as much good as you are accomplish- 
ing among the girls and boys of our city. 

Miss Morris—Very good. You may mail your letter 
to Mrs. Blunt. (Bell rings.) Class may pass. 
(Teacher sits at piano and plays.) 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Rare potentate of other days, 


The system’s pinched you from our gaze, 
Your lordly reign is over quite, 

You've joined the relics of the night 

Of the past. No more may we 


Your gaunt and sober figure see. 


Your rules—close kindred of the birch— 
Are lost in dust, beyond all search. 


Yet what a glorious company of men 
Forth from your low, dark, smoky den 
Have come with warm soul and zealous hand 


To serve heroically this land! 


You had to go—it was the world’s desire. 


We dream, we change, discard, aspire. 


Sweet girls—doll faced and quick and prim— 
The human saplings now direct and trim. 


Sometimes I wonder if a 


Lincoln young 


Sits at the feet of one of them, unsung 


\s yet, to rise at the hour’s call 


And halt some foe that seeks the nation’s fall. 
I wonder if the hero spirit still 


Is in the school. It was in yours—God’s will 
Planted in*boyish hearts to make them steel 
Against all spoilers of the commonweal. 


Letcher, S. D. 


Will Chamberlain. 
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THE EDITOR’S WORD 


THE LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD AND THE MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


The above heading is one worthy of the seri- 
ous consideration of every intelligent 
executive and school board. 

Most school departments now send their su- 
perintendent to the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence and are big enough to real- 
ize that they get large dividends for the amount 
invested. 

There is no argument that can be brought 
forward which will refute the statement that 
equally good dividends would result from send- 
ing. the music supervisor to his National or Sec- 
tional Conference. 

Music in the public schools, except in a few 
places dead to the progress of modern educa- 
tion, is no longer considered a frill, but a vital 
subject, presenting an opportunity for mental 
concentration and development hard to match, 
especially in the grades. 

This advance is becoming continually more 
marked even in communities which have long 
been in the forefront in musical education. 
The growth in the last ten years has been noth- 
ing short of phenomenal and the peak has not 
been reached. 

Practically all this growth is traceable to the 
work of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. In the East there is also a new East- 
ern Music Supervisors’ Conference, which has 
a splendid opportunity for a progressive and 
constructive program that every live super- 
visor expects it to grasp. 

The National Conference does not often hold 
its session in the extreme East, but this year it 
is to be at Philadelphia March 22-26, and every 
supervisor should plan to attend. 

It seems only a fair and equitable arrange- 
ment that the school board should meet at least 


a part of the expenses, possibly the transpor- 
tation. 


school 


The supervisor is not a highly paid official 
and certainly as great dividends will accrue to 
the department as to the supervisor personally. 

Has not the hour struck when school officials 
and boards should recognize ‘music as a_posi- 
tive force in education and definitely seek its 
furtherance. 

Read the menu of good things given below 
and then plan to send your local supervisor to 
Philadelphia, Mr. School Official. 

There will be the usual 
papers, conferences, etc. 

Outside of this these special attractions are 
offered :— 

Monday 


visiting of schools, 


Evening—Reception to conference 


editor at Elmwood, Providence, R. I[.] 


members by the combined musical societies of 
the city. 

Tuesday Evening—An operatic performance 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York. 

Wednesday Evening—The formal 
with a speaker of national reputation. 

Thursday Evening—The choral concert by 
the supervisors, with the full Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra accompanying. Dean Lutkin 
of the Northwestern School of Music will con- 
duct. 

Friday Afternoon—Concert by the Philadel- 
phia Symphony, the supervisors to be the guests 
of Edward Bok, editor of tne Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 

Friday Evening—Organ recital on the Wana- 
maker Organ (largest in the world) by Charles 
Courboin; supervisors to be the guests of John 
Wanamaker. 

In addition to this there are many other 
splendid offerings that it is impossible to chroni- 
cle here. 

Supervisors, on to Philadelphia! 


banquet, 


THE SCHOOLS 
HIGH 


Bridgeport, Conn., was recently treated to 
an excellent performance of Anderton’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus,” by the combined glee 
clubs of the high school, under the 
of Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune. 

Music lovers who cannot afford to see grand 
opera in its palatial homes will have an oppor- 
tunity to have presented to them various scenes 
from the most popular operas at a nominal 
charge, in some instances no charge, through- 
out New York in the next few months. Public 
schools, civic clubs and settlement houses have 
lent their auditoriums for the series of presen- 
tations. Josiah Zuro, director of the New 
School of Opera and Ensemble, is managing the 
project. The artists are American trained sing- 
ers who have appeared in public, and who are 
being given a chance to appear in more import- 
ant roles. The first evening of opera, which 
will consist of scenes from “Faust” and “Pagli- 
acci,” will be given at the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of Washington Heights on Sunday, 
January 11. Arrangements have been made 
through Julius Hopp with the De Witt Clinton 
High School for the second performance on 
January 12, and at Public School No. 62, at Hes- 
ter and Essex Streets, for January 13—Musi- 
cal America. 


leadership 


“In 1885 singing became a compulsory subject 
in the Japanese primary school curriculum.” 
Beats some American communities of today. 

Newark, N. J., January 12—Under the direc- 
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tion of Philip Gordon, “Roses of Tara,” a play 
with music, by Mr. Gordon and Robert Law- 
rence Joyce, was given by pupils of the South 
Side High School in the school auditorium on 
January 8.—Musical America. 

Washington, D. C—Under the auspices of the 
Community and Civic Centre of the Washing- 
ton Public Schools, the Washington Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, gave its sixteenth annual interpreta- 
tion of “The Messiah.” The chorus was 360 
voices strong.—Musical America. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—Public school music 
comes to the fore this year. Leslie D. Hanson, 
supervisor of music, has presented students in 
two notable events — the operetta, “Captain 
“Crossbones,” at Fuller Theatre, with a cast se- 
lected from Central High School, and a concert 
by junior high and grade school pupils at Vine 
Street Auditorium. Violin instruction has been 
added to the course of study, with Mrs. Esther 
Rasmussen at the head of the department.— 
Musical America. 

Under the direction of Hilda Rawson, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of Guilford, 
Conn., a concert was given recently by the 
chorus of the high school. 


THE COLLEGES 


Professor David Stanley Smith of Yale has 
been appointed Dean of the Yale School of 
Music, succeeding the late Professor Horatio 
W. Parker. 


SCHOOL CREDITS 


Raymond N. Carr, who recently resigned as 
assistant supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Minneapolis to become director of 
the Department of Music in the State Teachers’ 
College, has inaugurated an innovation in giv- 
ing instruction in orchestral instruments to all 
students who desire it. Those taking musical 
courses are allowed credit towards a degree.— 
Musical America. 

The State. Board of Education in Oklahoma 
City, at a recent meeting, adopted a resolution 
favoring the granting of credit for outside study 
of music to the pupils taking the prescribed 
course of theory of music in the school. The 
resolution further provides that a committee of 
three, composed of representatives from the 
music departments of the State University, the 
Oklahoma College for Women and the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, pass upon the creden- 
tials of teachers applying for high school cer- 
tificates to teach music and to recommend to the 
State Board of Education persons whom they 
think are qualified to teach. The pupils of those 
teachers receiving the certificate will receive 
‘credit for their studies ——Musical America. 

Macon, Ga.—A resolution introduced before 
the state convention of Federated Women’s 
‘Clubs by Mrs. Lucy Stanley McArthur, that a 
bill be passed by the State Legislature provid- 
ing for state examining boards for music teach- 


ers, was adopted unanimously. Mrs. McAr- 
thur is now working to have the bill framed for 
the legislature—Musical America. 

San Jose, Cal., is after school credits and the 
Santa Clara County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is moving toward that end. 

The new Music Teachers’ Association of 
Idaho is making a drive for school credits. 


DIRECTORS’ CORNER 


Musical America says that the business of 
Julia E. Crane of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Potsdam, N. Y., is “building teachers who 
make music live for the young.” Here is surely 
food for thought for the music supervisor. 

Edward R. Hawley of the State Normal 
School, Westfield, Mass., has been ill for some 
time with scarlet fever. 

Howard C. Davis of Yonkers, N. Y., president 
of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
is reported to have been seriously ill with brain 
fever. 

Musical America of January 31 had a very 
complimentary reference to the splendid work 
of Glenn Woods in the Oakland, Cal., schools. 

Frederick Haywood of New York gave a 
demonstration recently of “Voice Culture in 
Classes, for Use in High Schools,” at the Huch- 
inson High School, Buffalo. Arthur J. Abbott 
is the able director of music. 

ASSOCIATIONS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 
MEN, PROJECTS AND PAPERS AT THE MUSIC 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Professor Waldo Pratt of Hartford said: 


“Our true object should be to establish a grasp 
of music as an all-round art.” ‘ 
Constantin Sternberg, the noted pianist, “The 
greatest progress made by the American Music 
Teacher is the conquering of the Puritan and 

Quaker prejudice against music.” 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
went for 


Etude, 


the cheap music publisher without 


gloves: 
William Arms Fisher, musical editor and 
composer, Boston, gave a paper on “A Stand- 


ardized Grading of Piano Music.” 

Mrs. F. A. Seiberling of Akron, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
advocated “a Federal Bureau of Music and a 
system of National Conservatories, a Secretary 
of Education in the Cabinet, and under this de- 
partment a bureau of music.” 

Dr. Hugh A. Clark of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor Charles Farnsworth of the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Charles H. Miller of Rochester and Will Ear- 
hart of Pittsburgh gave excellent papers on 
timely topics. 

The Virginia State Music Association held its 
first meeting in Roanoke from February 26 to 
28. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 
Lieutenant Oscar H. Hawley, late band leader 














of the Seventy-seventh Field Artillery, has been 
appointed director of the band and orchestra 
maintained by the Flint Community Music As- 
sociation of Flint, Mich. This association, 
which is under the direction of George Oscar 
Bowen, has a large and comprehensive program 
for the development of music among the peo- 
ple and for the people. Of particular import- 
ance in. this work will be a band and orchestra, 
and it is to build up such organizations that 
Lieutenant Hawley has been brought from the 
army to this field. Mr. Bowen gave two per- 
formances of “The Messiah” with his chorus 
and this orchestra on the Sundays preceding and 
following Christmas.—Musical America. 

Washington, D. C—Under the auspices of the 
War Camp Community Service “The Messiah” 
was excellently presented by the Motet Choral 
Society, Otto T. Simon directing. — Musical 
America, 

St. Paul, Minn., is to have a civic orchestra, 
under the name of the People’s Community Or- 
chestra. W. W. Norton, well known as a com- 
munity song leader, has been made community 
organizer for singing of the Community Ser- 
vice Leagué of St. Paul, and he will have charge 
of the formation and direction of this orchestra. 

New York had a wonderful music week with 
concerts, sings, etc., everywhere. The week 
was ushered in on February 1 by the ringing of 
the church bells. The public schools, under 
George H. Gartlan, director of the music de- 
partment, had a large part in the week’s pro- 
gram. 


MUSICALETTES 


Salina, Kan., will have a spring musical fes- 
tival and the project has been underwritten by 
the local Chamber of Commerce. The festival 
will include a grand opera performance, a ren- 
dering of “Saint Paul” by the local oratorio so- 
ciety and concerts by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Arthur Pryor, the band master, plans to make 
a great musical community of Asbury Park, 
N. J. His plans include a great pier, with a 
mammoth auditorium where leading orchestras, 
bands and artists will be presented: 

Richmond, Va., is to have a new school of 
music and conservatory building in connection 
with the Collegiate School for Girls. It will be 
called the Columbia School of Music and Art. 

The trustees of the Boston Symphony have 
taken out group insurance amounting to $100,- 
000 by the members of the orchestra. This in- 
surance is entirely separate from the pension 
fund, which continues as usual; the new ar- 
rangement protects the families of the musicians 
in the event of the death or total disability of 
any members of the orchestra. — Musical 
America. 

Jean de Reszke asserts that “Wagner must 
be given again everywhere.” This reminds one 
of the statement of the celebrated Welsh tenor 
at the Metropolitan, that Englishmen had no 
objection to singing German opera and then 
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going out and killing as many Germans as pos- 
sible, or words to that effect. 

Salzedo, of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, has 
made the prediction that there will be intro- 
duced into the orchestra a harp choir. 

Announcement is made of the purchase by 
Frank A. Munsey of the New York Sun, the 
Evening Sun, the Herald and the Telegram. 
Mr. Munsey is said to be friendly to music and 
art generally, so artists feel they have some rea- 
son for a certain amount of elation over the 
deal. 

A small keyboard, which may be attached to 
the violin, is the latest method of helping the 
beginner in violin’ study. The inventors, 
George Kadel and Theodore John, claim it will 
save six months’ training. 

Los Angeles, Cal——Los Angeles musicians are 
just finding out that the occupation tax ordi- 
nance, passed by the City Council in December, 
requires of every music teacher a license fee of 
from_$3 to $4.50 a quarter for the practice of 
his profession. The fee is due January 20 and 
a penalty of ten per cent. a day is attached for 
non-payment; also a fine of $500 and six months 
in prison if any feature of the ordinance is vio- 
lated. It is required that teachers display in 
their studio their licenses, or carry the same 
with them in case they have no studio.— Musi- 
cal America, 

Baltimore is to have its own opera organiza- 
tion, to be called the Baltimore Opera Society. 
The talent will be almost entirely local. 
operas will be presented this season. 

The Flutist is the name of a new magazine de- 


Two 


voted entirely to the flute. Emil Medicus of 
Asheville, N. C., is the editor. 
Toronto, Can., has a brass band of twen- 


ty-six blind men. 

According to the well-matured plans of the 
Navy Department, which have been made pub- 
lic in considerable detail, music will have a much 
larger part in the peace program of the navy 
than was possible during the war. The first step 
in the new policy will be the immediate estab- 
lishment of three musicians’ schools. These will 
be in charge of competent staffs of instructors, 
and will be located at Hampton Roads, Va., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Great Lakes, Ill, the latter 
the home of Sousa’s 1,000-piece band.—Musical 
America. 

De Koven left an estate of $200,000. 
tire property goes to his widow. 

Idaho has a new music teachers’ association 
with E. O. Bangs, dean of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Idaho, as president. 


The en- 


SQUIBS 

Musical America gives the following list of 
present-day artist celebrities who began their 
careers as child prodigies: Ethel Leginska, Ar- 
thur Rubinstein, Josef Hoffmann, Leopold 
Godowsky, Mischa Elman, Jascha _ Heifetz, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Fritz Kreisler, Toscha Seidel, 
Albert Spalding. 
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Galli-Curci has applied for American citizen- 
ship. 

“Good music,” observes the American Legion, 
“whether it be by Wagner, Strauss or Sousa, 
cannot and should not be killed and any attempt 
to suppress it is bound to fail.” We look for a 
spirited protest from Lieutenant Sousa, object- 
ing to this proximity of outlawed names.— 
Musical America. 

It is said that de Koven deplored foreign in- 
fluence on American Opera. 

And still they come — Elman also is seeking 
American citizenship. 


SPEAKING OF SUGAR. 
It is the fault of the artists themselves. If 
they conducted propaganda bureaus like the 
packers, the shoe, sugar and clothing people 


we might read headlines like these in our news-_ 


papers :— 
TENOR SHORTAGE PREDICTED. 
Great Scarcity of Supply is Announced at 
Singers’ Convention. 
ORDER YOUR HARPIST NOW. 
Nation Will Face Harp Famine by Spring, 
Experts Declare. 
HIGHER PRICES FOR BASSOS. 
Sharp Advance in Fees Foreseen — Labor 
Troubles Are Blamed—Musical America. 


Unquestionably, all this talk about more harps 
in our orchestras is Irish propaganda.—Musical 
America. 


——— 


SINGING 


OPERA, ORATORIO AND GENERAL CHORAL 
WORK 


Musical America is authority for the state- 
ment that “The Blue Bird,” Albert Wolff’s new 
setting of Maeterlinck’s famous play, is a feast 
for the eye and a famine for the ear. “The Blue 
Bird” had its world premiere at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, recently, and 
while there was little favorable comment on the 
music, Boris Anisfeld’s scenery was applauded 
generously by public and press. The New York 
public was, of course, familiar with the play 
through its presentation at the New Theatre 
about ten years ago. Maeterlinck and Anisfeld 
were the lions of the occasion. 

“The Birthday of the Infanta,” a ballet pan- 
tomime by John Alden Carpenter, the American 
composer, had its world premiere recently at 
the hands of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Last winter Cleofonte Campanini gave Regi- 
nald de Koven a commission to ‘produce an 
American opera, founded on an American sub- 
ject, created by an American librettist. In “Rip 
Van Winkle,” the story by Washington Irving, 
the libretto by Percy Mackaye and the music 
by Mr. de Koven, the latter carried out the con- 
tract given, just living long enough to see the 
premiere of his work given at Chicago by the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Campanini is 
gone too, but it is delightful ta remember that 


the combined efforts of these four men, so 
widely different, gave us a typically American 
production. . 

It is reported that Mrs. Hammerstein, widow 
of the late well known impresario, and Fortune 
Gallo of the San Carlo Opera Company are to 
give opera in New York. 

Harold McCormick, chief guarantor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, says that he and 
Mrs. McCormick have two years more in which 
to support the opera. After that others will 
have to do their part. The annual deficit is con- 
tinually growing smaller, which is a very hope- 
ful sign. 

The Denver Municipal Chorus is preparing 
for a performance, in concert form, of “Aida,” 
this spring. 

The People’s Philharmonic Choir, Boston’s 
new choral organization, gave its first concert 
in Jordan Hall recently, Frederick W. Wodell 
conducting. This chorus is composed of tal- 
ented but not professional musicians. The chief 
number of the program was Hadley’s “The New 
Earth.” 

The Oratorio Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, is planning a festival the 
week of April 6-11. 

Moline, Ill—The formation of an _ excellent 
male chorus which has been named The Schu- 
berts is a recent achievement of Moline. This 
organization is composed of business and pro- 
fessional men. They have as conductor Eugene 
Woodhams, formerly Dean of Music at the Val- 
ley City (N. D.) State Normal School.—Musical 
America. 

The 
gave its 


Choral Union of Boston 
first concert under its new con- 
ductor, George Sawyer Dunham. Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and _ Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” were given. Mr. Dun- 
ham has, for a number of years, been the con- 
ductor of the Choral Society inshis home city, 
Brockton, Mass., and is well known in. the vicin- 
ity of Boston. He comes of a musical family, 
his father having been a church singer and two 
uncles well known Boston musicians. 

Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein has refused $1,250,- 
000 for the Manhattan Opera House. She told 
a press representative recently that she had no 
idea of selling the property as she had made a 
contract for ten years with Fortune Gallo of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society, under the 
direction of Wassili Leps, gave “Martha” re- 
cently in English. This was the forty-eighth 
operatic performance by the society. 

The rumor that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and the Chicago Opera Association plan 
a merger has been vigorously denied. 

The French Opera Company of New Orleans 
has been disbanded. The burning of the French 
Opera House last December proved a blow from 
which the company could not rally, 


People’s 


COMPOSITION AND ORGAN 
Hadley’s new work, the “Othello” Overture, 








was produced by the Philadelphia Symphony 
recently, Conductor Leopold Stokowski direct- 
ing. The work, which is dedicated to Mr. Sto- 
kowski, in some of its nfotives portrays Othello, 
Desdemonda and Iago. 

Dr. J. W. Holland, a well known Detroit or- 
ganist, is dead at forty-seven. For five 
years he has been organist at the Woodward 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. He was a fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Music and a promi- 
nent Mason. 

And so Mr. Dvorsky, the composer, is dead, 
but his other self, our friend, Joseph Hoffmann, 
lives. Well, Mr. Hoffmann had his little joke, 
and what is more he accomplished what he set 
out to do, to find out what people thought of 
his compositions, without being influenced by 
his fame as a pianist. 

At the second concert of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet in Aeolian Hall, New York City, Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s quartet on negro themes was 
played. Prominent among the themes is “Deep 
River.” 

Urbana, Ill—J. Lawrence Erb, organist, gave 
the 160th organ recital at the University of IIli- 
nois recently, offering a program exclusively of 
modern works by prominent masters of the 
organ.—Musical America. 

Members of the Missouri Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, at St. Louis, have threat- 
ened to strike on May 1 unless the churches 


make some decided move towards increasing 
salaries. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the 


Symphony Society of New York, has announced 
this week that he will give a first prize of $1,000 
and a second prize of $500 for a symphonic work 
for orchestra not exceeding eighteen minutes 
in length. The composer must be an American 
citizen and the manuscripts are to be at the of- 
fice of the society by October 1. The judges 
are to be Walter Damrosch, Franz Kneisel, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, John Alden Carpenter and 
George W. Chadwick.—Musical America. 
When such important posts as that of organist 
and choirmaster of the Parish Church at Leeds 
become vacant and are still offered at the pre- 
war salary—£200 a year for a whole-time post— 
and when corporations like that of Stoke-on- 
Trent invite applications for their borough or- 
ganistship at £300 a year, and state that he will 
be expected to develop instrumental music in 
the borough, to establish and conduct a munici- 
pal orchestra, and to be only allowed “a limited 
number of pupils’—then indeed it is high time 
that some body like the Royal College of Organ- 
ists or the Affiliated Organists’ Association 
made some move, if only in. the interests of 
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music, to secure for the musician a living wage. 
—London Monthly Musical Record. 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


The New Haven Symphony Orchestra, David 
Stanley Smith, conductor, played the funeral 
march from Beethoven’s Third Symphony at a 
recent concert in memory of the late Professor 
Horatio W. Parker, conductor-emeritus. At 
the conclusion “Taps” was sounded, while the 
members stood with bowed heads. 

It is reported that Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa and his band will leave for Europe at the 
close of the present season for a tour of six- 
teen months. The band, which will number 100 
pieces, will open in London, playing an engage- 
ment of eighteen weeks in the British capital— 
Musical America. 

Frederick Stahlberg, new conductor of the 
Rivoli Theatre, in explaining why he accepted a 
call to conduct the orchestra at that motion pic- 
ture-music house, says: “If you had an oppor- 
tunity to conduct once a week to hundreds or 
even a few thousand in so-called highbrow cir- 
cles, and another opportunity to handle a first- 
class orchestra before more than 2,000,000 per- 
sons a year, and your interest was music, good 
music for everybody, which would you do? I 
did it, and I am happy.” Mr. Stahlberg is well 
known to music lovers in New York as a mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic for ten years and later 
as assistant conductor for two years until 1916. 
As a composer he is also known. — Musical 
America. 

The New York Military Band has been re- 
named-after its conductor, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, and hereafter will be known as the Gold- 
man Concert Band. 

After seventy-eight years of uninterrupted 
service, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the oldest symphonic organization in the coun- 
try, and the third oldest in the world, will make 
its first coast to coast trip in the spring of 1921. 

Pierre Monteux has been re-engaged as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
two more seasons. 

Oakland, Cal., is out for a municipal symphony 
orchestra. Cliff Durant has started the ball roll- 
ing with a subscription of $15,000 a year for five 
years. With all the excellent orchestral and in- 
strumental work in the public schools at public 
expense it should not be hard to make a drive 
that would gain large support from the public. 

The Los Angeles Symphony is in the midst 
of a campaign to secure a guarantee fund of 
$500,000 for the next five years. Considerably 
over $100,000 has already been pledged. 








The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18, Order it sent 
lo every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents, 
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UP-f0-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


CANINE HEROES. 

Dog shows with blue ribbons, etc., for pedi- 
gree, sleek fur and physiognomy, points various 
and hardly perceptible to the uninitiated, have 
long been a fashion, but something new has 
happened. At the coming New England show 
a special class of dogs will invite the attention 
of the public—dogs, some beautiful and some 
homely—some of aristocratic pedigree and some 
“just dogs’—but all dogs who by courage and 
devotion have won the distinction of heroes— 
dogs who have risked life to save life—dogs 
whose loyalty and devotion set a lofty standard 
for mankind. These dogs will be honored for 
the first time in this public way. 


——Q————— 
HIGH PRICES. 


Scores of causes have been advanced for pres- 
ent high prices. One at least none can question. 
Our enormous exports have caused scarcity at 
home and relentlessly pushed prices up. The 
figures for 1919 are impressive. Cotton exports 
reached $1,300,000,000—several times the aver- 
age of pre-war years; meat and dairy products 
exceeded one billion for the first time, wheat and 
flour gained fifty per cent. over 1918, leather 
shipments exceeded 1918 four times, and woolen 
manufactures doubled. Sugar was multiplied by 
five. 

—o——_ 
THEN AND NOW. 

Chicago had a suffrage fashion pageant Febru- 
ary 16. When the ladies anet to try on their 
grandmothers’ dresses, which were to figure in 
the exhibition, they found, to their great surprise, 
that the woman of today is a different creature 
physically from her ancesters of fifty years ago. 
Not a dress could be buttoned or hooked. The 
sylph-like waist of the early fashion plate has 
entirely disappeared. The ladies were driven 
to request their slim daughters to take their 
places. 

—_o——_ 
THE WORLD MOVES. 

Things have changed in Germany.. In the 
days of the Kaiser, remarks, writings or pictures 
reflécting upon the dignity of the head of the 
nation were lése-majesté and severely punished. 
Recently a comic paper in Berlin caricatured 
President Ebert and Minister of War Noske as 
a wild boar and an ape respectively. These 
high officials brought suit against the publishers. 
The court’s verdict was for the defendants, with 
the declaration that “picayunishness is. out of 
place in modern Germany, in which freedom is 
supposed to reign.” 

—_ ae 
NEW ENGLAND'S SHOE INDUSTRY. 

The New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion asserts that New England leads the country 
in the making of shoes—producing fifty-three 


per cent. of the boots and shoes, slippers, etc., 
and a large percentage of the leather. It has 
1,000 shoe factories—$200,000,000 invested— 
with a yearly product of $500,000,000. 
peveliiabes 
A GREAT WAR SONG. 

Some say that France was saved by a song. 
This is sure, that “Madelon,” the great war song— 
whose author, Lucien Boyer, was just awarded 
the Legion of Honor by France—times without 
number put courage into timid hearts and 
strength into exhausted bodies and renewed de- 
votion into wavering souls. Sung on _ the 
march, in the trenches, in the terrible charge 
upon the enemy, it never failed to inspire and 
strengthen. 

eS ae 


OUR COUNTRY. 


The United States has only six per cent of the 
population of the world and only seven per cent 
of the land, and yet we produce: 20% of the 
world’s supply of gold, 25% of the world’s supply 
of wheat, 40% of the world’s supply of iron and 
steel, 40% of the world’s supply of lead, 40% of 
the world’s supply of silver, 50% of the world’s 
supply of zinc, 52% of the world’s supply of coal, 
60% of the world’s supply of cotton, 
60% of the world’s supply of copper, 60% of 
the world’s supply of aluminum, 66% of the 
world’s supply of oil, 75% of the world’s supply 
of corn, 85% of the world’s supply of auto- 
mobiles. 

We also refine 80% of the copper and run 
40% of the world’s railroads. 

Before the war we owed the rest of the world 
$5,000,000,000—now they owe us $10,000,000,000. 
No other nation has so much gold in its coffers. 

—o-——_- 
300 WORDS A MINUTE. 

Apparatus for sending 300 words a minute will 
soon be installed at the Sayville, New York, radio 
station. The present rate is only ten words per 
minute. Ordinary conversation seldom exceeds 
200 per minute—exceptional cable machines do 
100. 

_—— 


The annual “Father and Son” celebration in 
Minneapolis this year lasted a week (February 
9-15). Ten thousand men and boys observed 
the occasion and 100 churches gave _ special 
programs—all to foster one of the most beautiful 
and important things in life, viz., sympathy be- 
tween father and son. 

—_—o—— 


A conference of eighteen delegates from as 
many sheep-raising states met in Chicago in 
December to discuss the problem of the rehabi!- 
itation of the wool industry, which suffered greatly 
during the war. Important recommendations 
to the Department of Agriculture on the price of 
woolen clothing will be made. 
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BEHAVIORISTIC PSYCHOLOGY* 


We wish it were possible to express our per- 
sonal gratitude to John B. Watson and his pub- 
lishers for the satisfaction given us by the writ- 
ing and issuing of “Behavioristic Psychol- 
ogy.” It is not an easy matter for any one 
to defy heroically the guesswork psychol- 
ogy of even the recent past as 1S done 
in a single paragraph such as this: “The 
reader will find no discussion of consciousness 
and no reference to such terms as sensation, per- 
ception, attention, will, imagination and the like. 
These terms are in good repute. . .. I 
frankly do not know what they mean, nor do I 
believe that any one else can use them consist- 
ently.” We have genuine satisfaction and keen 
delight in finding someone who can so clearly 
and forcefully demonstrate that “Psychology is 
a Science of Behavior.” We have had no doubt 
of this since it was first foreshadowed and there 
have been other admirable presentations thereof, 
but no one else, so far as we know, has made so 
adequate a demonstration or connected it sO SCi- 
entifically with neuro-physiological action. 

It is too much to ask traditional psychologists 
to abandon their idols, but ig it too much to ask 
that they read with care such a presentation as 
this? It certainly is not too much to insist that 
every student who is approaching psychology 
for the first time master a book like this before 
lhe becomes entangled in the barbed wire de- 
fences of “sensation, perception,” etc. 

Every teacher in service must read some “new 
psychology,” some “behavioristic psychology.” 

A teacher who uses psychological terms 
like “intellect, sensibility and will” is riding to 
town in an ox-team, and he who talks with 
scholastic conceit of “percepts and concepts” is 
e"Psychology From the Standpoint of a Behayiorist.” 


By John B. Watson of Johns Hopkins University Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth, 429 pages. 
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driving old Dobbin at Forty-second street and 
Broadway in New York city, a curiosity to the 
crowd and an annoyance to the traffic police- 
men, whose business it is to keep things moving. 

But in the maze of texts on psychology what 
shall the teacher, whose problems of daily life are 
wearing her to a frazzle, do? 

May we suggest that every teacher in service, 
especially the teacher who is dizzy from the ei- 
fect of questionnaires, get John B. Watson’s book, 
and read with great care Chapter X on “The 
Organism at Work.” Of course this is not a 
logical proceeding. Of. course the scientific 
procedure is to learn all about the organism 
before you study it at work. 

The fact is that Professor Watson has written 
forty-three pages in language which any teacher 
can understand and enjoy, has sterilized the 
physiological psychology so that there are no 
dangerous expert disease germs such as con- 
taminate the utterances of some cranky specia!- 
ists. We think these forty-three pages have the 
most wholesome, sane, scientific common sense 
of any equal number of pages we have seen 
from the pen of any psychologist. 

When these forty-three pages have really been 
mastered, read with equal devotion the final 
chapter on “Personality and Its Disturbance.” 

Then, we would advise, heroically and de- 
fiantly advise, the reading of the chapter on 
“The Neuro-Physiological Basis of Action.” 
This chapter will answer the questions that have 
been protruding themselves in the reading 
of the final chapters. 

By this time the most thide-bound, hard-and- 
fast teacher of antique psychological inheritance 
will be sufficiently loosened up to have a real de- 
sire to know what is scientifically behind be- 
havioristic psychology, and it is safe to start at 
the beginning of the book and appreciate all the 
revelations that come from chapter to chapter. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Stuperintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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OF HIGH PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


_ Dean Hugh P. Baker, head of the New York 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, by far the 
largest forestry college in America, has re- 
signed to accept a salary of $12,000 as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association with headquarters in New York 
city. He had previously declined a_ position 
offering $7,500 salary, while at the college he 
had only $6,000. 

Professional interest in his change lies in this 
paragraph in his letter of resignation as dean of 
the College of Forestry :— 

“I think I appreciate very fully the opportuni- 
ties there are in educational work in this coun- 
try. I appreciate also the obligations which a 
man in such work has to his profession and to 
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the future. The public is apathetic, to say the 
least, as: to the needs of education, with the re- 
sult that our public schools and colleges and 
universities throughout the country are suffer- 
ing for the lack of the right kind of men and 
women in the teaching profession. Possibly | 
may have served the profession a bit by helping 
to emphasize to the public the necessity for giv- 
ing more effective support of every kind to the 
development of education. The public must be 
made to realize that the man who is willing to 
sacrifice things considered of large importance 
in life to remain in college work does so not be- 
cause he is a theorist or impractical or afraid of 
the stress of business life, but because he be- 
lieves in his work and because the opportunities 
for service which that work presents appear 
larger to him than the opportunities which may 
come from other lines of work.” 





DRASTIC LOS ANGELES 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion:— 

“Whereas, the teaching body occupies a posi- 
tion in the community closely analogous to that 
of the soldier in the army, to that of the police 
force and the fire department in the city; and 

“Whereas, the teachers are employees of the 
state, are paid their salaries by the state or 
under state laws, and should owe their first and 
only allegiance to the state and nation and 
should be always ready to obey and enforce the 
laws of the state and of its legally constituted 
subdivisions; 

“Whereas, the teaching body as_ well as all 
officers of the Federal government, the state, 
the county, the city, sustains a relationship to 
nation, state, city and school district that forbids 
allegiance to any organization that might in 
any way interfere with the strict performance oi 
their duty to the community as a whole; and 

“Whereas, the recognized organizations now 
existing among the teachers for the betterment 
of their services in their chosen profession and 
for the maintenance of their rights in such pro- 
fession are both amply sufficient to secure these 
ends and entirely appropriate to the noble work 
in which they are engaged: 

“Therefore, resolved, that the board an- 
nounces the policy that it is opposed to teachers 
employed in the Los Angeles city school dis- 
tricts holding memberships in any organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
or affiliated with any labor organization what- 
ever, or affiliated with any organization that 
might in any way interfere with the strict per- 
formance of their duty to the community as a 
whole; and the board requests that any group of 
teachers holding a charter of any branch of a 
labor organization shall surrender their charter 
from ‘such organization and their individual 
membership cards therein; provided, that this 
resolution shall not be construed as applying to 
a vocational teacher who may have held mem- 
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bership in a craft of his own trade at the time of 


_his appointment, unless it is later found that 


such membership interferes with the efficiency 
of such teacher in his school work; and 

“Be it further resolved, that the board insists 
that all propaganda for the formation of a union 
of teachers among the teachers of the Los An- 
geles city school districts shall cease.” 


Be +O+ 
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EDUCATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Harvard led Yale by a lap in announcing its 
purpose to educate edticational leaders. 

No school of medicine, no school of law, no 
school of theology, no school of dentistry, no 
school of engineering has ever had the courage 
to announce that its mission was to educate 
“leaders” in medicine, law, theology, dentistry, 
or engineering. 

Schools of medicine, law, theology, dentistry, 
and engineering have educated doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen, dentists and engineers who 
have gone out into the world where those with 
the gift for leadership have demonstrated it by 
leading in their profession. There are those 
who think the case is quite different in educa- 
tion, as it certainly is. In education, especially 
in public education from the one-room school to 
the presidencies of state universities, the public 
must be consulted. 

All present indications are that the public se- 
lects its educational leaders from among those 
who have demonstrated leadership, ignoring 
largely the recommendations of “recognized 
leaders” in education. 

There is no doubt but that both Harvard and 
Yale will have almost limitless enrollment, for 
it requires from twenty to thirty years to be- 
come a leader by demonstration, and a man or 
woman can afford to pay any amount to become 
a leader in four years. 

It will be interesting to watch the new dem- 
onstration, to see how Holmes at Harvard and 
Spaulding at Yale go about it. They are as dif- 
ferent in their equipment through experience as 
two men could be. Holmes is a Boston boy, is 
forty years of age, has had his scholastic prep- 
aration in Boston and Harvard, and his profes- 
sional experience has been in Brookline, Boston 
and Harvard. He has been a successful elemen- 
tary school principal (five years), a high school 
teacher (two years), a college instructor and 
professor (twelve years), an enthusiastic student 
always. ; 

Frank E. Spaulding, who is to make the Yale 
demonstration, is fifty-four years old, was born 
in as country a country town as there is in New 
Hampshire; is a graduate of Amherst, has 
studied abroad and at Clark University; has had 
a remarkably successful experience as superin- 
tendent in five cities; has been eminently_suc- 
cessful as a writer of school books, and has 
demonstrated rare ability in mastering wholly 
unusual problems overseas. Dr, Holmes has an 
intensive knowledge of Harvard and its imme- 
diate neighborhood, while Dr. Spaulding has 
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done intensive stipervision in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, Ohio and Europe. 

Each is a demonstrated success. No higher 
honor could be paid any man than to be pro- 
moted from a professorship in Harvard to the 
first deanship in the Harvard School of Educa- 
tion. No superintendent could be more highly 
honored than to be called to the deanship of the 
first School of Education in Yale University. 

The eyes of the educational world are upon 
Harvard and Yale, Holmes and Spaulding. 
Everyone wishes each of them the fullest suc- 


cess. 
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COLONEL JOHN G. CRABBE 


One of the most interesting facts regarding a 
school man is in connection with Dr. John G. 
Crabbe’s Colonelcy. Dr. Crabbe is a native 
of Ohio and his education was in Ohio, culminat- 
ing in his graduation from Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. ; 

Circumstances took him to the _ superinten- 
dency of Ashland, Kentucky, from which posi- 
tion he was elected state superintendent. He 
campaigned as an out-and-out Republican and 
did much to develop the sentiment in the state 
which culminated last November in a phenom- 
enal Republican victory. Although a full 
fledged Republican in Old Kentucky, he had no 
professional opposition and secured more no- 
table legislation than has distinguished any ad- 
ministration. 

Governor Morrow, whose election was so 
astonishing, campaigned with Dr. Crabbe in ye 
olden times, and he did the most unusual thing, 
appointed Dr. Crabbe as Colonel on_ his per- 
sonal official staff. The commission was timed 
to reach Greeley on Christmas day. 
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VACANCIES 


Three surprises were sprung upon the as- 
sembled superintendents. Duluth’s Board of 
Education was in Cleveland looking for a suc- 
cessor to Superintendent Hoke, who resigned 
to the genuine regret of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the teachers and the citizens. Akron’s 
Board of Education was at Cleveland looking for 
a successor to Superintendent Hotchkiss, who 
has been elected as superintendent of buildings 
at a salary of $8,000. The Washington, D. C., 
Board of Education was represented by its chair- 
man looking after a successor to Superintend- 
ent E. L. Thurston. This made things lively 
for a few men. So far as we could learn there 
was no one seriously considered for Akron, and 
only three men, the same three, for both Wash- 
ington and Duluth. It was quite unusual to see 
how many men declined to be considered. 
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SAFE AND SURE WEALTH 


While one school principal whom we know 
becomes so rich that his income is more than 
$12,000 a month, through striking it rich in oil, 
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an assistant superintendent whom we have 
known for a long time bought 440 acres of land 
two years ago for $85 an acre and recently 
refused $200 an acre for it. 

He was not going into oil but was going to be 
safe and sure in his investment. Just leased the 
land for $15 an acre, or about twelve per cent. 
above taxes, and the boom in farm land did the 
rest, netting him about $50,000 in two years. 

My Oklahoma millionaire friend keeps on 
keeping school because he rather do that than 
anything else, so my assistant superintendent 
friend keeps right on superintending because he 
likes it. Neither of them does it for a “living,” 
and neither of them is lying awake nights be- 
cause some human or inhuman cur barks at his 
heels. 
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APPRECIATION OF SUMMER STUDY 


In Wisconsin there are eleven cities that in 
some way recognize, financially, professional 
devotion. In Appleton there is an allowance 
of $50; in Beaver Dam a teacher can 
have $50 two years in five; Beloit gives $50 
every year if the teacher attends a professional 
summer school every third year; Chippewa 
Falls, $5 a month every year and requires at- 
tendance every three years; Edgerton, $50; 
Janesville, $50 for two years; Portage, $50 on 
alternate years; Racine, $100 for each term’s 
attendance; Ripon, $50; Waupun, $50. 
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MORE AND MORE INTERESTING 


Teachers at a village near Grand Rapids went 
on a strike for higher pay. The teachers’ sal- 
aries average $82 a month and they ask a 30 per 
cent. increase. The superintendent of the school 
joined with the teachers in ignoring the school 
bell. 
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VERY MUCH OUT-OF-DATE 


There seems to be abundant proof that a pub- 
lic school teacher in 1919 required several pupils 
to hold red pepper in the mouth for half an 
hour, because improper words had been used. 
It seems incredible, but such “discipline” was not 
infrequent a few years ago. 
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Applications for teachers’ licenses in New 
York city fell from 1,732 in 1914 to 802 in 1918. 


We ought to intensify activity in the promo- 
tion of the Smith-Lever Bill. 


os 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


GEORGE E. VINCENT 
| BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


I first saw George Vincent at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., in 1888. Even at that date the mantle of 
Elijah (John H. Vincent), who, conjointly with 
Lewis Miller, founded the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Association, was beginning to be 
adjusted to the shoulders of the young Elisha. 
That was a generation ago, but even then the 
qualities that make George Vincent remarkable 
now were discernible. He was audacious, full 
of initiative, brilliant in wit with a slight acriditv 
of humor, loquacious, an open hater and de- 
nouncer of shams, resourceful in an emergency, 
and ambitious. He shad inherited or acquired 
the note of authority that enabled him to master 
the large corps of educators and instructors, to 
preside over assemblies numbering thousands, 
and to handle famous divines and scholars from 
Europe, preachers from metropolitan pulpits, 
musicians and other artists from New York, 
with all their idosyncrasies, vanities and pet hob- 
bies. For Chautauqua had traditions, rules and 
conventions that these high and mighty ones had 
to be taught, tactfully preferably, but taught 
nevertheless. They often came to scoff and 
with a note of academic or professional superi- 
ority implying condescension in traveling so far 
to address “common folks” in a grove. George 
punctured not a few bladders of conceit in his 
day. Where his more “irenic” father, who 
later hecame a bishop, would say “Please,” the 
future dean of Chicago University and _presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota would say: 
“Tt is so writ in the contract. Get busy.” 

Yale. not Wesleyan, set its academic stamp 
and seal on this youth; and in this fact he is a 
symbol of the waning power of sectarian affilia- 
tions in determining American youth’s choices 
of colleges during the past generation. At 
Chautauqua, year after year, serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the first spaciously planned 
scheme of popular education outside of the tra- 
ditional school and college system which the 
country had seen, he had learned much that no 
other Yale undergraduate of his time knew so 
well. At Yale he specialized in the newer hn- 
manities and on graduation naturally joined 
forces with William R. Harper, another Yale 
graduate with a democratic slant anda pioneering 
ambition in education, to shape the history and 
ideals of the University of Chicago. There he 
combined executive service with teaching and 
writing, and began to build up a national repu- 
tation as a speaker with a machine-gun action 
who riddled most targets at which he felt it 
his duty to aim. The team work of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and President Harper at this university 
involved understanding of the techniaue of 
academic administration in terms of big finance; 
and this technique also Vincent mastered, show- 
ing it during his administration at the Univer< 





sity of Minnesota with its huge endowment 
from timber and mining lands; and now, on an 
even larger scale, in shaping the policy of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and in giving expert 
advice as to the distribution of its annual income 
of millions. Not often does Destiny or Provi- 
dence, call it what you will, even in this land of 
opportunity, make it possible for a man to 
evolve so surely and steadily from out of the 
realm of youth’s dreams into the actualities of 
manhood and come to a place where he literally 
superintends the saving of races, the transforma- 
tion of ideals of civilization among backward 
peoples and the mediation of hope to human- 
ity at large, because to wealth surpassing the 
revenue of kings in the days of their greatest 
power is now wedded the latest knowledge of 
science. Yet this is what the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion does; and in its management Dr. Vin- 
cent goes, as occasion requires, where his agents 
go. Thus he has just toured China, given 
cheer to its native and foreign-born welfare 
workers, physicians and sanitarians, studied its 
economic and political problems in the light of 
the people’s physical and educational needs. 
Having it in his power to make America a 
saviour for millions living and yet unborn, he 
has naturally desired to see how prevention can 
come to rank higher than salvation, and by what 
methods and in what environment. It is need- 
less to add that this experience will make him aa 
outstanding “internationalist of the mind and 
heart,” such as the United States so much needs 
from this hour on. The imperative new national 
foreign policy calls for men of this type in the 
diplomatic and consular service, in promotion 
of industrial and transportation plans designed 
to encourage enlargement and freedom of trade, 
in educating the military and naval forces of the 
nation so as to make productive civilians as 
well as efficient combatants, and in shaping the 
Americanization . process to which the nation, 
the states and communities are now committed. 
In this work the great Foundations are to play 
an important role because of the financial re- 
sources at their command and the enlistment of 
experts which they incite, thanks to their human- 
itarian aims and adequate pecuniary rewards. 
They have no favors to ask of politicians or pro- 
vincial minded legislators. They have but to 
fee a national or international duty in promot- 
ing professional or technical education, and 
thev “go to it.” <A job of this dimension, so 
conditioned. suits George Vincent better than 
one where he thas to fawn on legislators or re- 
gents appointed for political reasons. 
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The thirly-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education, Price, 
ten cents, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DR. REDWAY’S TURN. 


Mr. Nathan H. Dole’s contention concerning “partially 
destroyed” is correct so far as the precise use of the ex- 
pression is” concerned. The Old English form 
“destroien” is akin to the Latin “de” and “struere,” to 
build. Mr. Dole’s definitions and illustrations are in 
strict accordance with the literal meaning of the word. 
But }_usage defies literal accuracy. “Destroy” possesses a 
general application that covers all sorts of unbuilding, 
differing in this respect from “demolish,” and “anni- 
hilate.” We demolish that which possesses massiveness 
or physical structure to a heterogeneous pile; we an- 
nthilate when nothing is left—that is, spurlos versenkt. 

The incident noted referred to the use of “partially” 
for partly. It is merely another case of “grammar be 
damned when it gets in my way.” In the end, it is usage 
which wins. 

When Sigismund was Emperor of Rome—it was not 
Wilhelm II.—he addressed the council at Costnitz, warn- 
ing his hearers to rip the doctrines of the Hussites up the 
back. He said: “Videte, patres, ut eradicetis schismam 
Hussitarum.” At this point of his address a monk 
called him down very unceremoniously. “Serenissime 
Rex,” he bawled out, “schisma est generis neutri’— 
maybe he meant neutrius. 

“Who says so? demanded the Emperor. 

“Alexander Gallus,” replied the critic. 

“And who was Alexander Gallus?” asked Sigismund. 

“He was a learned monk,” was the answer. 

“Well, I am Emperor of Rome,” was the reply, “and 
my word, I trust, is as good as that of a monk.” 

Thereby does usage, etc. And the monk was spurlos 
versenkt. 


J. W. Redway. 


—— 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The special committee appointed by the directors of 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association submits the 
following recommendations for the organization and 
conduct of a campaign :— 

That a publicity and legislative campaign be conducted 
by this association for the purpose of securing better 
teaching conditions and better school conditions in Con- 
necticut. 

That this campaign continue until the final adjourn- 
ment of the next session of the General Assembly. 

That the main objective of this campaign be Better 
Schools for Connecticut, to be attained by :— 

1. Securing increased salaries for teachers. 

2. Securing a more stable tenure for teachers. 

3. Securing such modifications in the present Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System as may be found necessary and 
advisable. 

4. Securing a larger appropriation for support of 
public schools from state funds. 

5. To assure the appropriation of such sum as may be 
necessary to reimburse the towns and cities for money 
paid for teachers’ salaries as provided in Chapter 343 of 
the Public Acts of 1919, for the years 1920 and 1921. 

That the general control of this campaign be vested 
in a general executive committee of ten members, the 
president and vice-president of the association to be 
members ex-officiis. This committee shall have power to 
fill all vacancies occurring in committees. 

That there be a county executive committee for each 
county of five members appointed by the general execu- 
tive committee, 


That there shall be such local executive committees 
appointed by the general executive committee as may 
be necessary to effectively carry on the campaign. 

That the finance committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association have entire charge of the collection and 
expenditure of all moneys incident to the prosecution of 
this campaign. 

That the auditor of the State Teachers’ Association be 
responsible for correct auditing of the accounts of the 
finance committee. 

That there be a committee on legislation consisting 
of nine members appointed by the general executive 
committee, whose duty shall be to make special study 
and investigation and recommendations to the general 
executive committee with reference to such legislation as 
may be considered advisable regarding salaries, tenure 
and pensions for teachers and state support of schools. 

That there be a publicity committee of nine members 
appointed by the general executive committee, whose 
duty shall be (1) to determine the character of all forms 
of publicity to be employed in the campaign; (2) to edit 
and prepare suitable material; (3) to provide for print- 
ing, moving pictures, meetings, and speakers; and (4) to 
direct the distribution of all printed material. 

That in the prosecution of this campaign any or all 
of the following means of publicity be employed: News- 
paper articles, magazine articles, motion pictures, school 
exhibits, teachers’ meetings, parents’ meetings, public 
meetings, conferences with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and local school committees, and the employment of 
one or more paid publicity experts and suitable and 
adequate clerical assistance. 

That this campaign be financed by the State Teachers’ 
Association by means of contributions from all teachers 
of not less than one dollar for women and two dollars 
for men. 

That the general executive committee be empowered 
to employ such expert and clerical service as may be 
necessary, such employment in all cases to be approved 
by the finance committee. 

That it shall be the duty of the general executive com- 
mittee and of the finance committee respectively to pre- 
pare in printed form a_ report to be presented for dis- 
tribution at the meetings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in October, 1920, and February, 1921. The re- 
port of the general executive committee shall include 
an outline of proposed legislative measures regarding 
salaries, tenure, and pensions for teachers and state 
financial support for schools, and the report of the 
finance committee shall be a detailed statement of 
receipts, expenditures, and indebtedness on account of 
this campaign, approved and signed by the auditor of 
the association. 

Committee: David Gibbs, C. C. Hyde, Carolyn Mer- 
chant, Grover C. Bowman, C. E. Farnham, E. B. Sellew, 
W. E. Donovan, Levi T. Garrison. 


_— 


TENTH BOY SCOUT ANNIVERSARY. 


A million boys trained in citizenship and service, a bil- 
lion good turns, a preparedness that has proven its abil- 
ity to effectively serve in war and peace—these are 
some of the results of the first decade of the. character 
building service of the Boy Scouts of America, whose 
tenth anniversary was celebrated throughout the .nation the 
week of February 8 to 14. Founded February 8, 1910, 
and granted Federal incorporation by act of Congress 
June 15, 1916, the growth of the Boy Scout movement in 
America has been phenomenal, and Scouting’s tenth 


birthday finds 375,000 bays and 90,000 adult leaders ac- 
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tively enrolled in its program of service to the nation 
and its boyhood. ' = 77 iy 

Since its inception the Boy Scouts of America has had 
as its motto “Be Prepared,” and every Scout is trained 
day after day in a practical readiness for emergencies. 
The records of the National Court of Honor contain the 
stories of hundreds of Scouts who have risked their 
lives to save life and won. Pershing’s army in France 
had 100,000 men whose training as Scouts in the mastery 
of the outdoors made them more valuable as fighters. 
Through ten years of practical service the Boy Scouts 
of America have been recognized as valuable allies of 
police and fire departments, the Red Cross 
other emergency meeting agency. 

What most impressed the citizenship of the 
with the value and strength of the Boy Scouts of 
America was the enviable record made by Scouts in 
every war activity in. which they were asked to partici- 
pate. Acting as gleaners, in the five Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, 2,343,497 subscriptions amounting to $354,180,687 
were secured by Scouts, while more than $50,000,000 
worth of War Savings Stamps were sold as a result of 
Scout efforts. Secret service work of tremendous 
value, locating of millions of feet of standing black wal- 
nut for gun stocks and airplane propellors, collection of 
hundreds of carloads of fruit pits and nut shells for gas 
masks, the distribution of 50,000,000 pieces of literature 
to arouse patriotism, and definite help to the Red Cross, 
are typical of the sort of service rendered effectively by 
Boy Scouts throughout America. 


and every 


nation 
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Columbian School. 
Denver, Colorado, February 4, 1920. 
Mr. A. E. Winship, 


Dear Sir: May we _ have in the Journal = of 
Education some constructive answers to all ques- 
tions asked in the article, “Questions to Think 


About,” published in the Journal of Education, January 
22, 1920, by Superintendent L. L. Caldwell? All teach- 
ers are thinking upon these lines. Wi§ll not Superinten- 
dent Caldwell and some of our educators who have 
thought deeply on these questions, help us to arrive? 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Superintendent 
Caldwell, and also enclosing to you a letter which I am 
sending to him. 
“Superintendent L. L. 

“Monmouth, Illinois. 

“My Dear Mr. Caldwell: The Columbian corps of 
teachers are very much interested in your vital article, 
‘Questions to Think About.’ 

“We should very much like to hear your answers to 
some of these questions. 


Caldwell, 


What would you recommend 
as the best source of information upon the industrial 
situation as affected by I. W. W.’s, Bolshevism, 
etc? Would you please recommend an effective settle- 
What 
as teachers, do to constructively lower the present high 
What ten books 
pupils to read on the spirit and ideals of Americanism?” 
Yours very truly, 


Mary E. Morris. 


Reds, 
ment of the present labor troubles? should we, 


prices? would you recommend to 
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APPRECIATION OF LABOR. 


Kaukauna, Wisconsin, February 5, 1920. 
Editor A. E. Winship, N. E. J. of Ed, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Winship: I wish to take this opportunity 
of telling you how much I appreciate your article on 


“Loyal Labor” in reply to the contribution of Charles 


271. 


L. Ames in your last issue. You have put the matter 
straight} ‘TF fave lived with laboring people all my life. 
had to leave school When I was twelve to work in the 
carpenter’s trade and worked my way through Normal 
and University. During the war I worked on the 
Council of Defence as-secretary, I was chairman of the 
Four Minute Men-and associated in other ways with the 
various war activities. This brought me in the closest 
contact with the situation, and you have stated the mat- 
ter_as it is. There were none more loWal,than some of 
our labor union men and no group of men would aver- 
age higher in real patriotism than our labor uniom 
men. Of course I cannot speak of foreigners, as my ex- 
perience has been with Americans. 

I also agree with you in the inadvisability for teachers 
as an organization to join the Federation of Labor, 
highly as I value it and even though I am an ex-mgmber 
of a Union, obtaining my dismissal card when I finally 
left the trade. Those were brave words you uttered; 
success to you. 

Very. sincerely yours, 


DEMOCRATIZING DRAMATICS. 


Tulsa, Okla., February 7. 

An entirely different cast in each of the four acts was 
the record established last night in the presentation of 
“An American Citizen” by the Junior class of Tulsa 
High School. Forty-three students took part in the pro- 
duction. ° 

This new plan democratizes dramatics. It removes the 
barrier which formerly shut out from roles in school 
plays all except the handful of individuals endowed with 
outstanding histrionic ability. It try-outs in 
which almost every student takes part, and often brings 
to light talents which have lain dormant, their existence 
unknown even to the possessor. 

“An American Citizen” is the second play successfully 
presented to Tulsa audiences by this method. In De- 
cember the Freshman English classes staged Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” eighty-three students taking part. 
The dramatization was made by the students them- 
selves. 

30th the plays were very well given, attaining fully as 
high standards as previous productions in which one 
cast presented an entire play. No especial strain was 
placed upon any particular instructor, for each act was 
under the direction of a different coach. 

A significant feature of the training was the encour- 
agement given students to work out their own interpreta- 
rather than to imitate an instructor. The varying 
interpretations were harmonized in a week of final re- 
hearsals, during which each cast saw the other casts pre- 
sent their respective acts. 

This co-operative method of staging plays was worked 
out by Ward H. Green, Head of the English department 
in Tulsa High School. It represents part of an exten- 
sive program inaugurated by Principal Merle C. Prunty 
as its objective the democratization of all 


involves 


tions 


and having 
school activities. 


R. S. Hay. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SENATE ACTS PROMPTLY. 


The Senate, on February 23, after only one 
dday’s debate, adopted the conferees’ report on 
the railroad bill by the unexpectedly heavy ma- 
jority of 47 to 17. The Republicans: voted for 
‘the bill, 32 to 3,.and the Democrats 15 to 14. In 
the Senate, as in the House, the violence of the 
opposition of the labor leaders and the threats 
made against members who ventured to vote for 
it, seem to have created a reaction and served to 
increase the affirmative vote. The brevity of the 
interval before the date set for turning the roads 
back to private control served also to check any 
undue prolongation of the discussion; and Sen- 
ators who have often shown themselves capable 
of occupying an indefinite amount of time either 
' spoke briefly or not at all. 


THE PRESIDENT SIGNS THE BILL. 


On February 28 the President signed the bill, 
and at 12.01 A. M., Monday, March 1, the rail- 
roads went back to private ownership and con- 
trol; so this momentous change came at last, 
after long debate and controversy. The Presi- 
dent addressed a letter to the railway unions 
and brotherhoods February 28 in reply to the 
representations which they had made to him 
against the bill, seeking to reassuré them as to 
the working of the provisions against which 
they had protested, and expressing his belief that 
the bi-partisan board for which the bill provides 
would prove an appropriate substitute for the 
committee of experts which he had suggested, 
and would be found to be particularly in the in- 
terest of railroad employes as a class. The 
President issued a formal proclamation author- 
izing Director General Hines and so much of 
the railroad administration personnel as may be 
necessary to continue in existence long enough 
to wind up the affairs of government control. 


THE TREATY AGAIN UP IN THE SENATE. 


The Peace Treaty and Covenant of the League 
of Nations were taken up again for discussion in 
the Senate, February 26, with a general expec- 
tation that a final vote would be reached within 
two or three weeks at the latest, but with no one 
very sanguine that the requisite sixty-four votes 
for ratification could be secured. The compli- 
cations created by the controversy over the 
Adriatic question, and the President’s sharp 
notes to the Allies, have greatly changed the sit- 
uation, and have marred the prospects of com- 
promise and final ratification, which were quite 
bright before these later developments. The 
new discussion was opened by a speech against 
ratification by Senator Reed of Missouri, who 
ranks as one of the most obdurate of the “ir- 
reconcilables,” and who is reputed to have in 
readiness a series of speeches covering various 
phases of the treaty. 


THE ADRIATIC QUESTION. 


The British and French Premiers, on Febru- 
ary 26, made an extremely conciliatory answer 
to President Wilson’s notes on the Adriatic 


question, disclaiming any intention of making a 
definite settlement without obtaining the views 
of the United States Government, and explain- 
ing that the absence of an American represen- 
tative had proved an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the success of the-negotiations. They 
express readiness to withdraw their proposals 
of December 9 and January 20; and invite the 
President to join them in proposals to the Yugo- 
Slav and Italian governments to negotiate an 
agreement on this basis; and, if this attempt 
should prove unsuccessful, they agree that the 
United States, Great Britain and France shall 
once more consider the question in common, 
with a view to arriving at concrete proposals. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 


President Wilson gave Congress and the coun- 
try a surprise by his nomination of Bainbridge 
Colby of New York to succeed Robert Lansing 
as Secretary of State. It was a three-fold sur- 
prise — because Mr. Colby’s previous political 
affiliations had been Republican rather than 
Democratic; because there had been nothing in 
his experience to give him special qualifications 
for the arduous and often difficult duties of a 
Secretary of State; and because it had been gen- 
erally assumed that Frank L. Polk, the acting 
secretary, who took over the duties of the office 
after Mr. Lansing’s resignation, and who had 
had special opportunity of becoming familiar 
with pending diplomatic questions through his 
experiences in Paris, would be designated as 
Secretary in Mr. Lansing’s place. 

LABOR IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


President Gompers and his associates in the 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor 
have sent a letter to central Labor unions all 
over the country, urging them to meet on March 
22 to select local committees of five to conduct 
in their communities a campaign for the election 
of the friends of labor, and the defeat of its ene- 
mies. The campaign proposed is to be non-par- 
tisan, in the sense that it is not to be in the in- 
terest of either political party; but it is to be 
aimed for or against individual candidates, ac- 
cording to their stand on this one question of 
labor legislation. The notice to labor unions 
carries this injunction: “Stand faithfully by our 
friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies and 
defeat them, whether they be candidates for 
President, for Congress or other offices, whether 
executive, legislative or judicial.” 

THE HOME RULE BILL. 


The long promised Irish Home Rule Bill was 
presented in the House of Commons February 
25. It follows the outlines of the measure out- 
lined by Premier Lloyd George last December, 
—the central feature being the proposal to set 
up two Parliaments in Ireland, one for the 
South and one for the North, with a council rep- 
resenting the two parliaments, and deriving its 
powers from them. Such matters as education, 
local government, agriculture, transportation, 
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‘municipal affairs, insurance, and the collection 
of taxes will be within the jurisdiction of the 
two parliaments, while matters of larger con- 
cern to the empire, such as foreign affairs, de- 
fence, navigation and the higher judiciary, are 
reserved for decision of the imperial govern- 
ment. The proposed Irish parliaments will have 
representation in the imperial parliament. 


BRITISH SOLICITUDE FOR INDIA. 


The dominating motive of the policy of the 
British Government in favoring the continuance 
of Turkish control of Constantinople is admitted 
in a statement by the Right Honorable E. S. 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India, to the ef- 
fect that, if one result of the war were to be the 
turning of the Turks out of Constantinople, the 
Indians ought not to have been asked to take 
part in the war against Turkey. From one end 
of India to another, Mr. Montagu insists, all 
those who have expressed an opinion on the sub- 
ject, of whatever race or creed, believe that non- 
interference with the seat of the Caliphate is 
indispensable to the internal and external peace 
of India. These considerations are rendered 
more acute by the menace of Russian Soviet con- 
spiracies and propaganda. 
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CELIA WRAY 


BY SUPERINTENDENT MINNIE E. HAYS 





Essex Junction, Vt. 


[These verses are based on facts. “Celia Wray” is 
weaving in the old schoolhouse in which she taught.] 


Oh, Jane, I’m mighty glad you’ve come. 
I just could talk all day. 

Yes, that’s the long-loved schoolhouse, 
“Abandoned,” now they say. 

How’s Celia? Oh, she’s pretty well, 

But she'll never be the same 

As when she taught us children. 

To teach was Celia’s game. 

There she goes. Each day at nine 

She stands a-longing like, 

She seems to wait—and wait—and wait 
For us to come in sight. 

She looks out over mead and lake 
Beyond the now, I guess, 

And wonders if the time will come 
When she will love us less. 


The time won't come for that, I know. 
Her heart was made of love. 

She'll think of ail her boys and girls 
‘Till she is called above. 

Yes, she'd a life certificate, 

And was graduated, too, 

From the good, old Johnson Normal School, 
But Celia’d brought us through, 

If she’s never’d seen a normal. 

The Lord gave her the skill. 

She’d handle French and Latin, 

She'd studied them until 


She knew the stuff from A te Z. 
Her eyes would fairly dance 

When she'd rattle off the parlez-vous 
Like any one from France. 


You know, she never saved a mite, 

From all the years she taught. 

She didn’t make a pinch of snuff, 

And many’s the thing she bought 

To help the school, her pa and ma, 

And keep "the wolf away. 

Oh, she was good and generous, 
Our teacher, Celia Wray. 

It was a hateful, hasty sin 

And baneful fol-de-rol 

To close the school and Celia out, 

And drive her to the wall. ! 
The directors of the district 

Were splendid, thoughtful men. 

They set her loom up in the scheel 

That we called No. 10. 


She’s going in. It’s now just nine. 
She weaves till nearly four, 

Then she comes out and stands awhile 
Before she locks the door. 

She weaves the most surprising rugs, 
Just like her work in school. 

She draws them on the blackboard. 
They’re done by square and rule. 

And do you know, I have a rug 

I say my pronouns by? 

It is she—It is he—It is we—It is you— 
It is they—It is thou—lIt is I. 

I have another one that goes, 
Eram—eras—erat. 

I say them o’er, but now I think 

They haven't helped a lot. 


But Celia knew that we must learn 
This, that, and any thing 
To make our brain-cells straight and strong. 
Those Latin verbs do ring! 
The colors, too,—I think she dreams 
Of us when we recited, 
And puts the color of Tom’s shirt 
Near Mary’s hair sun-lighted, 
Or Susan’s plaid near Henry’s gray, 
Or Martha’s face aglow, 
Or all the merry, happy group 
A-sliding in the snow. 
Right pleased so many people are 
To see the colors mingle. 
Ah, when I think of that dear heart 
My sluggish blood’s a-tingle. 

. 7 * * 


If we could get together, Ann, 

That crowd of pupils here, 

And when Miss Wray’d come out to weave 
We'd shout, “Roll call, my dear,” 

Then Frank, our splendid Congressman, 
Would speak and give our gold, 

And “Perce,” our present governor, 
Would say: “The half's not told, 

This pension here is from the State, 
And this, with some delay, 

Is from your country’s coffers, 

’'Tis yours, loved Celia Wray.” 


Then “Doctor Joe” would sound our hearts 
And digitalis serve, 
So that we never could again 


From a heart’s duty swerve. -. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By W. B. 
Pillsbury, University of Michigan. Revised edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 430 pp. 
Modern psychology is coming to be as fascinating 

reading as fiction. Really one who reads all the books 

that come to him on psychology is tempted to treat it us 

a gamble as to what the author’s attitude is. 

In some respects this revised edition of W. B. Pills- 
bury’s book is unusually fascinating as a demonstration 
of the skill a man has to possess who can revise his own 
book after ten years. Dr. Pillsbury was well ahead of 
the procession, which has been moving very rapidly the 
last ten years, and he succeeds in not lagging behind, 
True he is not as ardently progressive as the real pro- 
gressives, and yet he does not shout “whoa.” He re- 
tains much of the old terminology which others discard, 
but he takes all suggestion of atrophe out of the arteries 
by explaining most skilfully and artistically that the 
terms, have no significance, but are used as a conven- 
ience, just as we say “grammar school,” when every one 
knows that we know that it means nothing. 

The special value of this book is that it eliminates 
practically all purely academic discussions and explains 
the way to approach the psychological problems of the 
day in a positive way, avoiding the emotional resentment 
which those who cast the traditional terminology to 
the winds develop. 

It is a thoroughly safe and wholesome book for any 
one to read who desires a modern interpretation of 
psychology without being angered by the way it is 
presented. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By C. H. Ward. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 

Here is something new by way of exercises in gram- 
mar. There are 1,429 sentences, each of which has an im- 
portant purpose, and the statements are unusually concise 
and unusually illuminating. There is nothing just like 
what you will find it in any other book of which we 
know. 

The first sentence compels attention: “A verb is a 
word that makes a statement.” Here are other compell- 
ing sentences: “No words like to become or to have are 
verbs. There is never any to in a verb.” “No ing word 
can by itself be a verb.” “No such word as not, or up, 
or in, or at or down can be a part of a verb. No such 
word as glad or sure, or red or quick can be a part of a 
verb. A participle is a word that comes from a verb but 
is used as an adjective. A gerund is a word ending in 
ing which comes from a verb but is used as a noun. A 
verb form with fo used as a noun is an infinitive. The 
to in an infinitive is often a real preposition with the rest 
of the infinitive as its object. Sometimes an infinitive 
has no to before it.” 

There are 1,449 illustrative sentences of the utmost 
value to a student. 

ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. An Introduction to 
the Study of Economics and Sociology. By. Frank 
Tracy Carlton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

One of the healthy signs of the times is the delight- 
fully refreshing way in which economics and sociology 
are presented in textbooks. Dr. Carlton has struck a 
happy vein in the elimination of valueless material and 
over-aged methods of presentation and at the same time 
replacing them with sane and attractive latest facts and 
theories, and with methods that demonstrate their own 
appropriateness. Each of the twenty-four chapters is 


complete itself, and yet each is as important as every 
stone in an arch. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. By Abbott Payson Usher, 
Ph. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 560 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Were there no historic and language reason why 
American youth should study enthusiastically and 
admiringly the History of England there is enough im 
her marvelous industrial achievement to command’ 
the admiration of every nation in the,world and most 
of all of Americans. With all conceivable handicaps 
England has outrun all other nations and now that 
the United States must start a new campaign of in- 
dustrial progress there is need of a universal knowl- 
edge of the industrial triumphs of England and no- 
where are these so fully and graphically portrayed 
as in Dr. Usher’s book, for here we have the latest 
word presented in the latest way and there is avail- 
able now much that could not be utilized until now. 

For the first time in a student’s book there is am 
adequate continental background of English eco- 
nomic history without which it has been impossible 
to understand the evolution of British industry. 


CHILDREN WELL AND HAPPY. A Manual of the 
Girls’ Health League. By May Bliss Dickinson. 
Boston: Leroy Phillips. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs deserves all praise for inducing May Bliss 
Dickinson to prepare an ideal book for school girls, 
first, to promote their health and happiness, and sec- 
ondly, to make sure of their efficient devotion to 
their younger brothers and sisters that they, too, 
may be well and happy. In this attractive little 
book of 115 pages is everything needed to secure all 
the care and attention needed to be well and happy, 
and to keep well and happy. ‘Mothercraft,” which 
May Bliss Dickinson has made her predominant mis- 
sion, is a beautiful word representing a noble and 
sacred thought in girlhood study. The organization 
of the movement is one of the most significant ac- 
tivities of the Woman’s Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. All phases of education will do well to lend 
their aid to such a far-reaching plan for human bet- 
terment. 


SMITH-McMURRY LANGUAGE SERIES. Books 
One, Two, Three. By C. Alphonso Smith and Lida 
B. McMurry. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company. 

In these three books the authors have with much 
skill led children to appreciate the best way to write 
every phase of writing that is likely to come into 
the activities of young and old in every-day life. 
There is no attempt to split hairs rhetorically, to 
tangle a child in the intricacies of unusual gram- 
matical complications. Whoever can write as cor- 
rectly, as clearly, as interestingly as the Smith-Mc- 
Murry books demonstration will write attractively 
and safely from the standpoints of critics. That 
which signifies much to us is the heroic way in which 
the authors cast aside defunct rhetorical traditions. 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians. 
and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste& 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IlL 
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Measuring Musical Talent 


HE Seashore Measures of 

Musical Talent are now 
accepted by colleges thruout the 
United States and Canada as 
practical, scientific measures of 
the fundamental musical capaci- 
ties of children. 

The departments of Education 
of the Universities, and Public 
School Superintendents have 
adopted the Seashore tests as 
doing for public school music 
what the Thorndike Scales do 
for Handwriting, the Courtis 
Scales do for Arithmetic and 
Reading, the Ayres Scales do for 
Spelling, and the Harvard-New- 
ton Scales do for Composition. 

Do you realize the part music 
plays in the training of children? 

Do you know how many chil- 
dren in your school possess tal- 
ent, and do you know that the 
Seashore tests will enable you to 
find and direct it? 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 
Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Do you want to know just 
what course of study is best 
fitted for your elementary, 
grade, and high school pupils? 

Do you want to note the pro- 
gress, and measure the results of 
your work in music, just as 
efficiently as can the teacher of 
English, Science, and the Lan- 
guages? 

The Seashore records will give 
valuable aid in inexpensive and 
convenient form. 

A complimentary copy of the 
Manual of Instructions will be 
sent upen request; and any Co- 
lumbia dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with 
a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without 
cost or obligation to you, so that 
you may prove, to your own 
satisfaction, what great service 
Columbia material may do in 
your schools. 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 

table may be locked in Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
tos OLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following Literature : 
(Check subject desired) 
| Musical Measurement Manual C) 
Literature and Music [J 
Educational Record Catalog Cj 
Grafonola Catalog C7) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





School Books Besi 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 
the book quickly goes to ruin. 





There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


sinning to Show Wear? 


MASSACHUSETTS 














EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 





Meetings to be Held 





JULY. 

4-10: National Education § Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
mum €. 

CONNECTICUT. 
WEST HAVEN is to have a 
new schoolhouse of which any 




















“Now Words 7 


Every teacher apy be upto date and know 
the new words and how to ——— them. 


A we 















AIRCRAFT AUTOMOBILE 


fourth arm empennage convertible 

camou backswept crank case 

calibrate Albatros landaulet 

blighty squadron = cyclecar 
“The Supreme Authority, 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW I TERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds c‘ thou- 
sands of other words. 

Where else is this information to be found? 
Ask for the Merriam Webster. 


Terms. 














Write for Free Booklets 
Teachers:'* What Fun to PI 
ionary Games, 
“Unlocks the Door,’* 
““Dog-Day Club."’ 









might well be proud. It 
will contain eight classrooms, one 
kindergarten, and a large assembly 
hall, which will have a moving pic- 
ture machine. It will be two stories 
high with a basement. Style of 
architecture will be Tudor Gothic. 
The assembly hall will be used both 
as an education and community 
centre. Among other modern im- 
provements are the following: A 
vacuum cleaning system; complete 
telephone’ system; electric clocks 
controlled by a master; direct and 
indirect steam heating system; fire- 
proof corridors; and ventilation ar- 
rangements which will give each 
pupil thirty cubic feet of fresh air 
every minute. There are dressing 
rooms under the stage in the as- 
sembly hall. The school’ will ac- 
commodate 400 children, who are all 
ready to enter it. The total ex- 
pense is estimated at $110,000. The 
building will be of brick. 


community 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. School teachers, in 


both grade and high schools, will 
be given an increase in salary of 
approx! imately $400 a vear each, the 
increase to be retroactive and date 
as of January l. To pay this in- 
crease the board of education now 
has available about $1,250,000 and 
will obtain the sum necessary to 
make up the rest, approximately 


$3,500,000, by borrowing additional 
funds in anticipation of the 1920 tax 
revenues of the board. 

Announcement of the amount of 
increase to be given Chicago teach- 
ers has not been made by the board 
of education officials and will not 
be until after an all-day meeting 
when representatives of all groups 
of teachers will meet with the board 
in conference on the salary ques- 
tion. 


INDIANA. 

SOUTH BEND. Public school 
teachers have been granted an in- 
crease in salary by the board of 
education. 

The increase in schedule affects 
all teachers who are now in the 
employ of the schools in the citv 
and complete the school year. The 
new schedule of salaries is effective 
February 2 and includes the second 
semester. 


According to the new schedule of 
salaries, teachers now receiving less. 
than $120 a month will be given an 
increase of $15 a month, and those 
receiving $120 a month and more 
will receive an increase of $10 a 


month. 
MARYLAND. 
Under the revised salary sched- 
ule in Baltimore County effective in 


1920, a teacher in a one-teacher 
school, with a normal-school di- 
ploma, will start at $1,110, with 
maximum of $1,500, while regular 
grade teachers will begin at $900 
and go to $1,300. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

CHARLTON. Teachers in the 


public schools who come under the 
law requiring experience or certified 
preparation have been granted an 
increase in salary averaging $100 
each. The increase will date back 
to September. 

NORTH ADAMS. Announce- 
ment has been made _ by the school 
committee that the 119 teachers in 


schools will have an in- 
salary of approximately 


the public 
crease in 


$150 per year, retroactive to the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year, 
December 1, 1919. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. With 
the completion of the new Tatham 
School, West Springfield will possess 
one of the most modern and_ best 
equipped schoolhouses of its size in 
this section. The building will be 
constructed of brick and _ cement, 


trimmed with whitestone, and will be 
one story high except in the centre 
of the front section, where a special 
teachers’ rest room has been added. 

Among the features which have 
been incorporated in the plans are 
panic doors in all of the classrooms 
and basement, a novel system of 
ventilation and a centrally located 
teachers’ room on the second floor 
from which all parts of the play- 
ground in the rear and the entrance 
to the building can be easily super- 
vised. The school will be approxi- 

mately 128 by 70 feet when it is 
completed, but it has been designed 
so that additions can be easily added 
to either of the two wings at any 
time. 
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Educational Booklets 
for Supplementary Study 








Valuable Aids in Teaching Agriculture 








The Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has prepared nearly 100 
different booklets on various subjects, including: 


Crops Pigs Insects Canning and Drying 
Sanitation Livestock Dairying Better Rural Schools 
The Garden The Fly The Silo Home Conveniences 
Poultry Soil Birds And other subjects 








Our sole object is to help you 
make your work more effective. 
We have no desire to make 
money out of this material. The 
Extension Department was not 
organized to make sales. But we 
do want to work with people 
who are in earnest; who really 
want to do something worth 
while. 











If you have a plan—if you know 
how you are going to use the 
booklets after you get them—we 
| will be glad to supply you with 
as much material as you wish. 











Free—Except Postage and Cost of Printing 


Write today for catalogue and booklets and helpful suggestions 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 























TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ~~“ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg, 

New York, N. Y., 156 FifthAve. - Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317-Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 
Sénd for circular and registration form free. , 


ss ad 











WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


TEAC H ERS ! REGISTER NOW, 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “ticks Give Us REAL 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ***?sisscc"" Denver, Colérado 


[FREE REGISTRATION 


CLAR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 EF. Lexington St, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldz. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH, 
Globe Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


oe 
THURSTON TEACHER: AGENCY 
Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for fhe 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘How to Apply.” 
Cc, M. MeDANIEL, Maer. 224 South Michigan Avenue, 
23 vears a School superintendent CHICAGO 

















as the result, teachers stated, of the 
futile effort of 4,000 Detroit teachers 
to obtain higher salaries. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minimum salaries of $1,200 a year 
are being sought by the Minneap- 
olis Federation of Teachers, but the 
Trades and Labor Assembly will ask 
that the figure be fixed at $1,500. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. Members of the De- 
troit High School Men’s Council 
have organized a local of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 


YOURS 
For the Asking ! 


An up-to-date 
suggestive catalog 
of 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Prepared by a 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 


Want a Copy? 








NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The General 
Education Board announces the ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 toward the 
$3,000,000 building fund of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for 
the erection of the new library 
planned by the institution here. 
The new building, which will be 
particularly devoted to research 
work, will be six stories high. Pro- 
vision will be made for 350,000 
volumes. 


The operations of a new law gov- 
erning the attendance of children at 
the public schools up to eighteen 
years of age will go into effect in 
September and will mean that even- 
tually all children under eighteen 
years of age, who have obtained 
labor certificates, must spend half 
their time in school. 

The object is to provide schooling 
for boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age who have left school 
to obtain employment on labor cer- 
tificates. This year only those who 
left school when fourteen years of 
age will be required to attend, but 
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in 1921 those who were fifteen when 
they ceased school will be included: 
in 1922 those who were sixteen and 
by 1923 those seventeen years old 
or all between the -ages of four- 
teen and eighteen. 

he following is a summary of the 
new law :— : 

1..-Cities and ~ school districts 
having a population of 5,000 or more 
inhabitants are required under pen- 
alty of forfeiture of the public funds 
appropriated for school purposes to 
establish part-time schools. 

2. Part-time schools. shall be 
maintained for the full school year 
and on regular school days between 
8 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

3. Courses of study must be ap- 
proved by the commissioner of edu- 
cation and must include certain re- 
quired subjects. 

4. Part-time schools must be es- 
tablished in September, 1920, but 
cities and _ districts have until] 
September, 1925, to provide a suffi- 
cient number of schools and classes 
to take care of all children required 
to attend. 

5. All fourteen, fifteen, sixteen 
and seventeen year old children not 
high school graduates and not in 
regular attendance upon full-time 
school must attend part-time 
schools. 

6. The 


required attendance of 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





A Woman’s Worth te a Community Is 
Determined by the Service 
She Renders It. 


The School for Nurses of Hahne- 
mann Hospital of Chicago offers 
young women splendid opportuni- 
ties to be of real service 


ADDRESS: 
NELLIE CRISSY, R. N., 

Superintendent of Nurses, 

2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, ill. 
“ILVER SANDS  BY-THE-SEA. 

Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
950 acres. Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Ss 











| LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Democrat 
ing Company 


PALMER METHOD 


METHOD PENMANSH here is 


taught penmanship style. 
Because the words in 


| 


Prin 


printed impression to 
fully selected by E 
largest and most progressive New 

In Palmer Method Spellers for 
are quotations in liberal quantities 








SPELLERS } preeds in. PHOTO ENGRAVED 
ar 


Educators everywhere should investigate 
ing to pupils for study in spelling, the word 


the Palmer _ SP a 
Method Penmanship they eliminate the unnecessary process 
the written expression. 
well known educators, 


engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CO-ORDINATED 


visualization all 
PALMER 
separate book for each grade. 

thoroughly this plan of present- 
s written in the most extensively 


the pupil for 


Spellers ar i >almer 

Method Spellers are all in Pa 
to of changing the 
Words used have been care- 
having been tested in one of the 

York City Public Schools. 
the intermediate and advanced grades 
from well known authors, all in photo- 

















Madison, Wisconsin 


| 

















Write our nearest office for further information 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


’ 7 ilding. 
y I York City. Pittock Bu . 
a0 Irving Pipe Neves South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
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minors on part-time school is for 
not less than four or more than 
eight hours a week. 

7. A minor who is out of regu- 
lar employment must attend part- 
time school for twenty hours a 
week. 

8. The commissioner of education 
is required to make a survey of each 
city and district to determine local 
needs as to part-time schools. 

9. The regents of the university 
have power to regulate the admin- 
istration of part-time schools. 
Boards of education may make lo- 
cal regulations not in conflict with 
the regents’ regulations. 

10. A parent who fails to send 
a child to part-time school is sub- 
ject to penalty. Penalties are also 
prescribed for minors who fail to 
attend. 

11. Employers of children must 
excuse them to attend part-time 
school and must discontinue the 
services of children who fail to re- 
fuse to attend part-time school. 

12. Local boards of education 
must enforce the law in the city or 
district over which they have con- 
trol. 

13. Attendance upon approved 
private or parochial part-time 
school may be accepted in fieu of 
that required upon the public part- 
time schools. 

Provisions of Article 22 of the 
Education Law, which apply to 
part-time schools :— 

1. State aid for part-time schools 
is given on basis of two*thirds of 
salary of first teacher and one-half 
of salary of each additional teacher, 
with a maximum of $1,000 of aid in 
any one case. 

2. The board of edtication of a 
city or district which maintains 
part-time schools must appoint an 
advisory board of five members. 


The Public Education Association 
has announced that it has had intro- 
duced in the Legislature a bill to 
establish kindergartens when de- 
manded by petition by the parents 
of twenty-five or more children. It 
is thought that such a provision 
would be a step in Americanization, 
as the kindergarten is considered a 
fundamental element in the absorp- 
tion of aliens now neglected in 
New York and other centres of im- 
migrant population. 

In New York City, where the 
problem of the immigrant is pecu- 
liarly acute, over 125,000 children 
between the ages of four and six, 
or more than seventy-five per cent. 
of the children of kindergarten 
age, are not enrolled in kindergar- 
tens. 


SOUTH: DAKOTA. 


HURON. This city has one of 
the best high school plants for a 
city of its size in the United States, 
and is as well adapted to high school 
use as any plant in the country. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s s 





A TEACHER who called upon us on February 21 remarked: “I registered with you 

some years ago and you almost immediately offered me two positions, 
one of which I accepted. So 1 now come to you again, wishing to better my present 
position.”’ This is a frequent remark on the part of our candidates and it is always a 
pleasure to offer further promotion to a candidate who has earned it, In 1909 we 
placed a Potsdam graduate in a northern New York position, and a year or so later 
in northern New Jersey at a better salary. She remained there nine years, asking us 
last summer to place her once more, and in New York state. On February 23 we 
received a letter from the principal of the school to which we sent her on Long Island, say- 
ing: ‘Miss - is getting along splendidly; a strung teacher.” We OOF continuous 


enrvllment in our Agency for the best results. Many calls for BEST OPP TUNITY 
. 


September are now coming in and prompt registration gives the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADE 

TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pe 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





4 MERICAN ::: T ° introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN EACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 238 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you nee@ a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4a%Sazz‘usisysmatser 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE ' ; : 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schodls and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Representative to call 
on School Trustees, Good position 
for steady and reliable man. Write 
Stating age, school or other experi- 
ence and salary expected. All in- 
formation kept confidential. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2A Park street 
Boston, Mass. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 












WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. é ‘ Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 





: 











“A rural school 

without a Victrola is 

an educational tragedy.” 
—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 


\ 





The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has carried our message of altruistic educational service to the small communities of the 
Great Lake shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain keeps of the West. 

Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until the Victor 
broadened its great constructive service to reach the rural communities, as well as the cities, 
music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children of the country districts. As a part 
of this sincere desire to bring the advantages and the culture of the cities to the small 
schools of the country, the Victor presents a new revised edition of 


The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biographies, and model | 
lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many choice Victor Records which furnish [& 
material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, 
Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 
Study, Community Singing, Violin, Cello, Flute 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, Sto- ia 
ries, and English Literature. | 
Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet FREE 
from any Victor dealer; or a copy will be sent 
upon application to the 


Educational Department \ HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Vi e . ° ee es : ; 
in mahogany ak A dese. Wictor Talking Machine Co. cori wc 


ble and inexpensive instrument 
for Rural Schools Camden, N. J. 
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